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A National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


IRDS and beasts and flowers are not unworthy the 
sympathy and careful attention of the wisest men 
and women. When kindness to animals is the 
rule, and when men understand and care for the 
lower animals in any noble way, genial influences 

expand in society. They who are kind to animals begin to 
take thought for men and women. The new knowledge of 
the human nature of birds and beasts has a refining influ- 
ence which can scarcely be overestimated. Coleridge’s 
beautiful statement of the case in “The Ancient Mariner” 
is illustrated in all the ways of life. Seton-Thompson is a 
reformer whose practical work for humanity deserves to be 
ranked as among the newest and best things of the century. 
Just as the love of natural beauty and the introduction of 
the landscape in art wrought miracles of refinement in the 
Renaissance, so the new understanding of the wonderful 
agencies at work in the natural world around us is bringing 
a genial influence of great power to help in the solution of 
all social problems. 
& 


Tur time will never come when the possession of wealth 
will be condemned. In the old times, health, wealth, long 
life, and happiness were regarded as the rewards of good 
behavior. They will continue to be prized as long as the 
world stands. There is a kind of wealth which is good. 
Whoever adds to the convenience and happiness of other 
people by any invention or production may properly take 
toll from all the people. He who produces the best sewing- 
machine, typewriter, reaper, or book, may gain great wealth 
by taking for himself a small fraction of the wealth, or means 
of happiness, which he has conferred upon others. ‘There are 
some who for lack of wisdom object to wealth even so 
gained; but the common sense of the world is not on their 
side, and never will be. All healthy human creatures who 
look out upon the active world through their intelligence see 
opportunities to better themselves by honorable means. 


‘They know that wealth gained by increasing the productivity 
‘of the soil or by loosening the bonds of labor makes no 
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man the poorer, while it may give to all:men new powers of 
enjoyment and new opportunities to serve the world in noble 
ways. It is a pernicious delusion to hold, as so many do, 
that opportunities of worthy service and the honorable gain- 
ing of wealth are decreasing. Other things are growing, 
the tares among the wheat, but right-minded men and 
women never had such opportunities as open before them 
to-day. 
2 


Tue next great war among civilized nations will be indus- 
trial or commercial. Some authorities hold that commercial 
antagonisms and rivalries must of necessity lead to actual 
warfare. But such warfare is now known to be suicidal. It 
is not probable that any enlightened nation will attempt in a 
physical sense to cut the throat of a rival simply because it 
is surpassing it in the fields of commerce. If some war 
should spring out of commercial rivalry, the captains of 
industry and the bankers of the world would quickly discover 
a way to make such wars thenceforth impossible. ‘The waste- 
fulness of war is so great that civilization must soon put a 
stop to it. ‘Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute,” was once a popular cry which justified itself, because 
liberty is better than prosperity or happiness. But the 
millions spent in conquest are absolutely wasted ; and scientific 
methods will soon be applied to business, and then the 
waste will stop. 


Personality in Religion. 


Frequently in religious circles, even of the stricter sort, 
there are notes of expectation that are new and significant. 
While the tendency is to teach what is called a Christocen- 
tric religion, there is also a forelooking to the coming of 
some person large-minded, great-hearted, and morally great, 
who will be able to restate for the churches that which is 
true and good in their own creeds, and to do it so convine- 
ingly and persuasively that the rubbish of antiquity will 
drop into oblivion and not be missed. The history of the 
last century, with all its vagaries, with its disenchantments, 
with its scientific proclamations, and with the reign of ideas, 
has been, after all, the history of great persons. 

Kings, ministers, and popes have not always drifted with 
the tide. Queen Victoria shaped the fortunes of royalty in 
England as no parliament and no cabinet could have done. 
That magical old man in the Vatican, pure-hearted and 
clear-minded, has not been the creation of the cardinals 
who elected him and have surrounded him. He has shaped 
the fortunes of the Church more than the Church has 
determined his career. In many ways persons have shown 
their power to lead when they were great enough to add a 
new element to the common thought and the common life. 

Leaders of men in the new century must be of intellect 
roomy enough to hold and account for all the main facts of 
modern progress, and with sympathetic instincts which will 
give them the power of interpretation. Tennyson and 
Ruskin did more than any other two men in England to 
adapt science and philosophy to the spiritual needs of the 
people. Carlyle, Browning, and many another one struck 
true notes on the harp of life, but among them all there was 
no one who was supreme. In our own country many might 
be named who have led the way, who have softened preju- 
dices, who have lessened doubt, and have taught faith to 
spread its wings; but there has been as yet no one among 
them who could overtop them all, and make his leadership 
clear to all the people. 

In the nature of things there is every reason to expect, 
even in these times of unrest, of greed, of absorption in the 
unworthy pursuits of a selfish life, that some one will come 
gifted with such an intellect as stole into the world when 
Shakespeare was born. Let such a one enter into the 
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spirit of the religious life of our time, with its hopes, its 
cares, its fears, its discouragements, and its inspirations, 
let him explain and co-ordinate and reveal truths large 
enongh to include all modern problems, and the world will 
rise at his call to newness of life. 

But meanwhile we need not wait for this highly gifted 
personality that is certain to come. One of the finest in- 
sights of the second Isaiah was shown in his appeal to the 
people to regard themselves, every one, as ministers of God. 
That which will mark the great leader when he comes may 
equip any person now (to the extent of his ability) with the 
power to guide, to instruct, and to comfort others. The 
bane of religion is that which is artificial, external, formal, 
and used only because it is inherited. The real things which 
give efficiency to even humble powers are the common 
virtues, There is a multitude of them which can be mani- 
fested in any life. When a few of them are written large in 
one personality, that personality becomes sublime. Sincer- 
ity, unselfishness, love of truth, desire to do helpful things, 
ambition to excel in service,— these things, and such as these, 
when they are thorough-going and masterful in the common 
thought and life of any human being, make that person 
distinguished. 

Just in proportion to the practice of these virtues, and 
regard for them, is the prevalence of real religion and the 
disuse of outworn and belittling creeds and ceremonies, 
which, being dead, fall away when. new life appears. The 
power of the greatest preachers among us comes from the 
union of sufficient intellect with earnestness, sincerity, and 
that love of the truth which prepare one for the discovery 
of it. The greater the need of the people for moral instruc- 
tion and spiritual uplifting, the more certain, as all history 
shows, is the coming of those who will meet the opportunity 
and supply the need. ‘“ When there is no vision, the people 
perish,” is one side of.a truth, of which the other side is, 
when the people are perishing, there will be some vision of 
the truth to redeem and save them. 


The Settlement Idea. 


The social settlement was founded primarily upon an idea 
of friendliness,— the thought of getting together without the 
intervening shadow of class distinction, of wealth or poverty, 
of culture or ignorance. It was essentially a humane idea, 
and one of the most democratic that has revealed itself 
within the past hundred years. ge std 

However much men have prated of equality heretofore, 
they have meant equality before the law, justice in the 
courts and markets, leaving home and social relations un- 
touched. 

But this idea of equality, with its many exclusions, has 
seemed too cold, too inhumane, too narrow. To men like 
Arnold Toynbee — and those who have carried the thought 
to larger development—it left the widest and most 
influential sphere untouched, admitted rigid class distinc- 
tions, found excuse for. disregarding the plainest command 
of Jesus,— ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” The ideal- 
ism of this great command does not plead for its neglect. 
In the upper social spheres there is no pretence that Christi- 
anity holds sway. Interest, fashion, propinquity, a thou- 
sand strands of connection and attraction, draw people 
together, and hold them in relations more or less artificial. 
Two thousand years of Christianity have failed to produce 
a society based exclusively on love or even on pure friendli- 
ee Fs: ; 

‘There is a large amount of humanity latent in all com- 
munities. It is helpful in misfortune, but not strong enough 


to. overstep the narrow line of social distinctions that so ~ 


subtly separate and differentiate select groups of human 


beings. The kindliness that would succor a neighbor 
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thrown from a carriage or run down by a railway’ train 


might not be strong enough to even bestow a nod on that 
person when sound and needing no help. 

The settlement idea sweeps away these fine-spun cobwebs 
of division, tenuous in appearance, and yet strong as bands 
of steel. It rests on the principle that human intercourse 
should be simple, kindly, spontaneous, and disinterested ; 
that give and take Should be the rule, each one contributing 
what he or she can; that all people are interesting, if we 
take pains to find out what is in them. 

It was a beautiful thought to make life in the settlement 
primarily a post-graduate course for the college student, an 
introduction to real life, supplementing the education gained 
from books directly by the culture to be won from people 
unbiassed by artificial rules and restraints. This people’s 
university, as it might be called, has furnished knowledge, 
discipline, and training for the settlement worker of inesti- 
mable value. More and more it is becoming a resource for 
those of our educated youth who wish to come into direct 


- relation with live forces and to study the world and society 
at first hand. Therefore, the system involves the profit of 


the worker as much as of those who are’ worked for. The 
teacher is still a learner, and is gaining daily new and 
precious facts to add to the social history of the race. 
The settlement is a return to the true basis of society. 
It brushes aside the artificial distinctions that’ keep people 


- ‘separate, unknown to each other, afraid of each other, with 


the idea of dislike or dread of contamination. A beautiful, 


- practical Christian thought, such a ‘thought as Christ him- 


self would have welcomed and blessed, has come to take the 
place of the false barriers artificial living has imposed. 
For a long time the rich and the poor, the well-to-do 


_ middle class and the artisan class, did not mingle, were not 


acquainted, knew each other only by hearsay. They formed 
circle within circle, world within world, touching only at 
the edges. People were practically as ignorant of the 
dwellers in certain parts of their town as of the inhabitants 
in Central Africa. They spoke of them vaguely as the 
* poor,” as if poverty made a generic distinction in the 
human race. Now we all know—for the settlement has 
taught us — that the poor are very much like ourselves, with 
essentially the same aspirations, desires, and ambitions, 
oftentimes with manners even more considerate and deli- 
cate, with help more ready, with charity even larger for its 


~means, with tastes, too, that are hungry and appreciate the 


finest things,— mental appetites that crave literature, art, 
and music. Their generosity and sympathy are even more 
quick, spontaneous, and alert than belong to people sophis- 
ticated by wider experience and knowledge. Whatever their 
faults, they are not blasé, They can still feel, and be inter- 
ested in life. 

The settlement has won its way into the confidence of. the 
people prone to distrust patronage and charitable schemes 
that flout independence and self-respect. By becoming a 
part of the neighborhood, it has cast in its lot with those 
who live around. It reaches out its friendly hands to all 
classes, and the people are glad to be taken in to this new 
form of society; for a new form it is, modelled on the old 
village life, but with some of the objectionable features of 
that life eliminated and many new ones added. We often 
hear city householders say that they have lived ten years 


alongside the people ‘next door, and do not know their 


names. The settlement does not act on the principle of 
letting alone. It looks upon letting alone as unsocial, dis- 
integrating, and bad. Letting alone has created the slums 
and dens of vice and crime. Communities have stagnated 
and gone corrupt from the need of proper stirring up. It is 
the task of the settlement to stir up, to awake, to regenerate 
by the aid of new and fresh influences. ; 

The settlement casts in its lot with the other kind, and finds 
‘there is no difference. All are one essentially. Goodness, 
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nobleness, kindness, self-sacrifice, are found down there as 
well as up here. | Friendship is as sweet, love is as ardent, 
purity’ blossoms and maintains itself in foul places, 
patience and devotion are as holy and beneficent there as 
anywhere. Without the sacred virtues, society could not 
exist: it would putrefy. They arescattered thick in humble 
homes, and are not wholly absent from the vicious and 
depraved. The settlement has the great task of stimulating 
and fostering these germs. 

This beautiful idea came to us in the nineteenth century, 
but it is to have its perfect fruitage in the twentieth. It is 
at present in its infancy, for this thought has latent in it 
a transforming power of which we have as yet scarcely 
dreamed. It is leading society back to the Christian ideal, 
and in its humble, quiet, unostentatious way is doing the 
work the Church has long wanted to do. It teaches that 
you cannot begin too low down or take hold of methods too 
simple and elementary. Dogmas are difficult to understand, 
theological propositions are hard nuts to crack ; but kindness, 
interest, sympathy, penetrate all the pores of society, and bring 
out latent goodness and gratitude. 


About Righting Things. 


One of the oldest Aryan words that has come down to us is 
rita ; that is, the root of right, rightness, and righteousness, as 
well as rites. The primitive meaning was straightness, “in 
whom there was no shadow of turning.” As the stars went 
straight ahead, so should man move in his career. Crooked- 
ness was held to be the soul of wrong-doing. It was also 
symbolized by the serpent. Truth, on the contrary, was 
straightness, and allowed no prevarication. The first moral 
distinction was crystallized in the word “ upward-looker,” as 
distinguished from the man who simply saw the earth. 
Straightforwardness with upward looking became the core of 
religion. The narrower interpretation of ri¢a into rite, or 
ceremonial, soon followed. But the glory of the old Hebrew 
prophets'was their constant exaltation of spirit rightness as 
superior to formal riteness. Prayers were held to be inferior 
to a pure heart. The ways of the Lord were always right 
ways; that is, straight and true. His promise was, ‘I will be 
their God in truth and righteousness,’ and the right or 
righteous he would surely exalt. The prophet Joel bade the 
people who were suffering with drought and. locusts; “ ‘Turn 
to me, saith the Lord, with your heart. Rend your heart, 
and not your garment.” Here was an easy departure, on the 
one hand, to mere formalism and riteness, and, on the 
other hand, to spiritual life, moral character, and rightness. 

In this latter spirit came Jesus and Christianity. The 
doctrine of the great Master turned its emphasis in favor of 
the unconventional, the rightness as opposed to riteness. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, When'the disciples desired to be taught a prayer, 
Jesus warned them that God did not attend to our much 
speaking. ‘Then was formulated that marvellous spiritual 
rescript which succeeds as no other compend ever did in 
lifting those who repeat it from formality to spirituality. 
The Lord’s Prayer is a stimulus to thought and to interro- 
gation: it always has been and always will be. Man is 
still the upward looker, and may say, ‘ Our Father which art 
in the heavens! thy will be done on earth as it is in the 
heavens!” The soul of Christianity was to bring right 
uppermost in the sentiments of men, and Christianity has 
lapsed only where it has placed rite supreme over right. Re- 
ligion is not the ceremonial, nor is it the belief: it is neither 
creed nor ritual, but it is to lend a hand where good may be 
accomplished and betterment established. 

The church of the future must be that organization which 
approximates co-operation in doing good. Fellowship. will 
be based not so much on eating a sacred meal together. as 


. 
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on mutual effort to care for the troubled neighbor. 
be impossible that the creed shall ever pass out of religious 
life or lose its value. It has been well said that no man has 
so rigid a creed as the man who refuses to believe in any 
creed. His negations sum up a great affirmation. The ag. 
nostic was the most positive man of the nineteenth century. 
This fact made his position at last ludicrous. Called on to 
prove his position, he was found to be the prince of dogma- 
tists. The difficulty does not lie in the credo, but in the 
repetition of the credo, and the determination to allow no 
divergence from the credo. It must be believed. Escha- 
tology finally becomes a summary of punishments for un- 
believers. The church organization loses its Master’s sanc- 
tion. 

The farewell scene between Jesus and Peter is the one 
most beautiful conception of a church the world has ever 
received. ‘If ye love me, keep my sheep; if ye love me, feed 
my lambs.” ‘The soul of the church being love, the life of 
the church will be doing good, not converting to a theory 
either true or false. The creed will be relegated to the 
intellect, and become a growing factor, an evolutionary 
element. The future churches will look back to the nine- 
teenth as the last century to exhaust its moral force in propa- 
gandism. The curious feature of our religious effort has 
been the struggle to convert the world to our interpretation 
of Jesus rather than to help Jesus win the world to 
rightness. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The committee to prepare a Handbook for the use of Uni- 
tarian Congregational churches has presented its report, and 
the pamphlets will be ready for distribution this week. 
They will be sent free to each settled minister and Parish 
Committee, and the Handbook will be on sale at headquar- 
ters after May 1. The Handbook makes a pamphlet of 
sixty-five pages, and is the product of the experience and 
judgment of each and all the members of the committee. 
The different sections have been written by different individ- 
uals, but the entire committee indorses all the recommenda- 
tions; and a number of the most experienced of our fel- 
low-workers have read the book in proof, and given their 
approval to its suggestions. 

The Handbook contains brief chapters upon the Congre- 


gational inheritance of our churches, on organizing a church, . 


on fellowship in work and organization, on calling and in- 
stalling a minister, on the business methods of a church, on 
the ways of organizing Sunday-schools, Branch Alliances, 
and Young People’s Unions, and on the conduct of worship 
of a Unitarian church. While the recommendations set 
forth in this Handbook are primarily directed to the needs 
of new churches, it is hoped that the older churches will also 
find useful suggestions for the conduct of their work, and 
that by the more general adoption of the principles set forth 
our methods of administration and our ways of ordering the 
worship of our churches may be harmonized and unified, 
and our churches brought into closer and more sympathetic 
fellowship. 

The committee does not assume that the adoption of its 
recommendations will create opportunities or powers. The 
endeavors of a working church are not mechanical, but in- 
spirational. The committee seeks simply to help churches 
to utilize the forces that are assumed to already exist in the 
purposes and hopes of ministers and people, to show our 
fellow-believers who long to advance the kingdom of God 
what they can do and how they can do it,—in a word, to 
point out some ways in which the latent power in the Uni- 
tarian movement can be organized and expressed. No mere 
machine methods are proposed. The ways of working in 
our free churches must obviously be flexible, and must vary 
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according to local needs and conditions; but the ways of 
working should never be loose and haphazard. 

The methods of co-operative life and service recommended 
by the committee have been abundantly tested in the experi- 
ence of our fellowship. They are in complete operation in 
a few existing churches, and partially adopted by nearly all. 
They are in no sense experimental. Experience has proved 
that, other things being equal, the churches are strong and 
fruitful in proportion to the measure of their use of the 
channels of organized life which are described, not origi- 
nated, in the new Handbook. 

I venture, therefore, to hope that the suggestions of the 
committee will be carefully considered, thoroughly discussed, 
and as far and as fast as possible adopted in our churches. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


Jupcr Tart, the president of the Philippine Commission, 
is reported by a credible news agency to have received as- 
surances from Monsignor Chapelle, the papal delegate to 
the Philippines, that the friars who have been expelled by 
the insurgent Filipinos are not to return to the provinces in 
the Philippine archipelago, and that only a sufficient number 
of them would remain in Manila to act as instructors in the 
colleges in that city. The Filipinos have expressed in un- 
mistakable terms their permanent opposition to the friars, 
together with the property system which they maintained. 
The position which the papal delegate has taken upon the 
matter is naturally understood to be in accordance with the 
views of the highest authorities of the Roman Church upon 
the issue. The pacification of the Philippines, it is hoped, 
will be materially hastened by the action of Emilio Agui- 
naldo, the former chief of the rebellion, who recently issued a 
proclamation to his countrymen, urging them to lay down 
their arms and to accept American authority without res- 
ervation. 

ed 


A DECISION which was rendered last week by the Supreme 
Court of the United States will undoubtedly have the effect 
of discouraging the practice of obtaining divorces in some of 
the Western States by a process of temporary residence in 
those States for the express purpose of obtaining a legal 
separation, under circumstances which have provoked sharp 
public criticism from time to time. In a variety of cases in 
which the courts of New York and New Jersey had refused 
to recognize the validity of divorces obtained in other States, 
in which either one or the other of the divorcees had obtained 


a residence for the apparent purpose of obtaining a divorce 


according to the laws of those States, the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the decrées of the State courts and denied the validity 
of the divorces so obtained. One of these cases is typical of 
the multitude of judicial separations which have been ob- 
tained in the Dakotas by temporary residents who have gone 
to one or the other of those States for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the wider range of grounds upon which a peti- 
tion for divorce may be brought and granted in North 
Dakota or South Dakota. 
se 


ReEsIDENTs of Massachusetts are confronted with a prob- 
lem by a recent act of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, which passed a bill permitting people of the 


Jewish faith to keep their places of business open on the © 


first day of the week.. The action of the House of Representa- 
tives aroused the keenest interest among the business men of 
the State.. The Boston Chamber of Commerce, through its 


president, protested vigorously against the enactment of the 


measure, as did a large number of business houses of the 


capital of the State. A petition was also circulated among 
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the Protestant churches, urging the Senate to reject the bill 
when it should come before that body for consideration. 
The protesting churches and mercantile interests agree upon 
the view that the observance of the last day of the week as a 
day of rest by a part of the community would have a demor- 
alizing effect upon the observance of the first day of the week 
as a day of rest by the Christian population of the State, and 
would have the effect of destroying the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath for Jews and Gentiles alike. The bill did not bid fair 
to meet with the approval of the State Senate. 


ad 


Mr. Wu Tine Fane, the Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton, who is well known throughout the United States as a 
thinker and a man of progressive ideas, has elaborated a sys- 
tem of government reform which, he believes, will aid materi- 
ally in the solution of the pending international problem in 
China, if it is adopted. Mr. Wu will shortly incorporate his 
system of conservative reform in a formal memorial, which 
he will present to the Chinese court. The minister’s plan 
for a renovation of the administrative machinery in China is 
calculated to prepare the empire, by a gradual process of 
development, for the adoption of a thoroughly modern gov- 
ernmental mechanism, upon the model of Japan, which is 
governed essentially after the manner of the average en- 
lightened European country. Mr. Wu, in his scheme of re- 
form, aims especially to modify the system of selections for 
high administrative positions, which are filled upon tests that 
appear utterly inadequate and ludicrous to the Western mind. 
He insists upon the value to China of intimate and frequent 
contact with the peoples and institutions of the countries 
that have reached the heights of modern progress. 
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_ Events of more than ordinary importance have been 
occurring in the British Parliament during the past week. 
Last Thursday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, at the culmination of a plain-spoken presenta- 
tion of the necessity of vigorous measures to augment the 
revenues of the kingdom, presented a scheme for the imposi- 
tion of import duties upon sugar and an export duty of a 
shilling per ton on coal. In presenting his plan to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons, the chancellor of the 
exchequer expressly defined the tax upon sugar as a tax for 
revenue, but admitted the incidental value of the impost as 
an aid to the sugar refiners of the British Isles. The House 
of Commons adopted the chancellor’s scheme after brief dis- 
cussion. On the very day on which the British press 
announced the passage of the new legislation the Cobden 
Club (an. organization which has stood uncompromisingly 
for free trade in British politics) announced its determination 
to agitate against the retention of the newly imposed duty 
upon imported sugar. The law, however, will probably 
remain in operation until the election of the next Parliament, 
at least. 
ed 


THE condition that evoked such an unusual action by the 
British Parliament was an extraordinary one. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach announced to Parliament in the, plainest pos- 
sible language that the finances of the kingdom are in an un- 
satisfactory condition. The net deficit for the current year 
is £53,207,000 (nearly $270,000 ,000), and the national debt 
now stands at £687,000,000,— an increase of £55,000,000 
on account of the war in South Africa. The chancellor 
declared that this war has already cost Great Britain £151,- 
000,000, “double the cost of the Crimean War.” Sir 
Michael asked Parliament to authorize a loan of £60,000,- 
ooo, and the wishes of the government were acceded to on 


the following day. Just before these disclosures were made | 


in Parliament, the government published a blue-book con- 
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taining a number of official communications from the im- 
perial commissioner in South Africa, who painted a gloomy 
picture of the condition of affairs in the field, and admitted 
frankly that the past six months have been months of retro- 
gression for the British cause. 


Brevities. 


The Christian Advocate (Methodist) says Christian Sci- 
ence has been let alone long enough, and holds that it will 
be dangerous to allow it to remain. in the churches without 
exposure. 


In Massachusetts the old Fast Day has by legal authority 
become a festival. Curiously enough, a governor of English 
birth made it the celebration of a victory over the British at 
the battle of Lexington. 


Let young men congratulate themselves upon the fact that 
they have entered upon a century which will bring more 
blessings into this world than have come into it during any 
thousand years of the past. 


Fast Days and Thanksgivings are relics and reminiscences 
of pagan notions. Once men believed that priests and other 
powerful persons could, by aid of the people, hinder or 
hasten the coming of the seasons, could make them baleful 
or beneficent. 


The new dealer in corn on the Chicago Board of Trade 
seems to have taken the advice which Commodore Vander- 
bilt is reported to have given to Daniel Drew after he had 
been squeezed in a corner,— “Sonny, don’t you never sell 
what you hain’t got.” . 


About once in five years a new moral or intellectual fad 
sets in which becomes epidemic. It is sometimes harmless, 
like the “blue glass” delusion. or pernicious, like the free 
love contagion. If it is all wrong, it soon dies out. If it is 
partly right and partly wrong, the good survives in the 
modification of things that were excellent, but not perfect. 


Mr, Stillman believes that, when the Russians come out 
into the light and really accept modern civilization, they will 
excel in music, art, and poetry. The Zufi to-day is in this 
respect where the Puritans were two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The Conference at The Hague showed what the better 
representatives of civilized nations would do if they had their 
way. ‘The action of the powers when they meet face to face 
in China shows what they do when they are hampered by 
their traditions, by the ignorance and greed of the unen- 
lightened masses behind them, and by the ambitions of 
statesmen and rulers. 


Letters to the Editor. 
What Jesus Knew. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your correspondent asks how Jesus obtained his knowl- 
edge about God, and how we know that he was not self-de- 
ceived, 

The knowledge of Jesus concerning God must have come 
to him as the knowledge of God comes to all other truth- 
seekers and truth-lovers. He must have learned about God 
from outward nature, from the teaching and life of other great 
souls, and from his own insight and experience. 

But how do we know that Jesus was not self-deceived? 
In exactly the same way we know that we are not self-de- 
ceived ourselves, That the pure in heart see God is true 
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to us, not because he said it, but because we have proved it 
to be true in our experience. 


Out of his consciousness of things divine came the truth: 


Jesus taught about the fatherhood of God and his sonship in 


God. And we can only know that his ideal vision did not | 


deceive him by going down into the depths of our own spirit- 
ual nature and finding there the same truth about the Father 
and our relationship to him as sons and daughters. 
A. T. B, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Ninety-three Years Old. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Reading the statement of age of the Aegzster, I enclose a 
copy of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, first published in 
1808, a reprint. I have one copy of the original, which I 
want to preserve. So far as known, the name was never 
changed. It is the religious paper of the Christian Church, 
and published at Dayton, Ohio, Rev. J. J. Summerbell, 
editor. C. M. WIsE. 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


Congregationalism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Congregational Church polity is precisely like a ship 
in which all the crew are captains. It is claimed for it that 
it developes the individual character (this I deny). One 
thing is, however, certain,— the ship does not sail, It floats on 
the sea of life, moved only by the ebb and flow of the tides, 
with flapping sails, pointing its bow now this way, now that. 
What is wanted is a man at the helm with strong hand, with 
eye fixed upon the compass in storm and sunshine, keeping 
the vessel on its course. We build ships not for sailing alone, 
but to go from.one port to the other. Congregationalism: 
does not sail, does not move: itis simply adrift. From all 
Congregational bodies comes in this one complaint in regard 
to its polity, 

When I became a Unitarian, and graduated from one of its 
schools and was sent out into the world, I was dumfounded 
to find that there was no one to whom I could go for counsel, 
nothing I could join. Unlike Noah, who sent out the dove to 
find the laid, I was flung out of the window of a theological 
school like a chip, and left to sink, swim, or float with the 
stream or revolve in an eddy. 

If the situation were not so sad, it would be unutterably 
ridiculous. The great world is hungry. Let us ask what 
men who want to accomplish anything and who are in their 
right minds would do. It is claimed that the church of 
the New Testament was Congregational. I do not agree 
with the statement, but for the sake of argument grant it. 
Before the first century had passed away, other methods were 
adopted, and the Congregational polity was abandoned. 
Certain it is that that movement which spread over the 
world in the first three centuries and conquered and sup- 
planted the Roman’ Empire, and confronted and again 
conquered those wild and savage hordes, was not Congrega- 
tionalism. No ocean steamer leaving New York City in a 
fog would reach Liverpool by the Congregational method. 
You could not manage a business affair by the Congregational 
method, The wonderful democracy of the American Republic 
is a striking illustration of the birth and concentration of 
authority. The States which had won their independence 
drifted like a raft until they adopted a constitution. Cross 
the threshold of any one of our great industrial concerns, and 
you will find some one responsible. Liberty is not individual 
license. It is regulated, disciplined, and harmonious action. 
I believe the Master did not alone “go about doing good ” 
(I tire of this sentence because it has been the refuge of 


inanity and twaddle), but that he organized a church which 


_ should take the place of his person, and with the distinct 


end in view—de., the kingdom of God—effectually do 
lasting good. 

The pendulum, unless it is stationary, swings. The ex- 
tremes of its range are despotism and license. The golden 
mean is effective, masterful co-operation. Congregation- 
alism, as it exists, is a mass of little, antagonistic, unordered 
oligarchies: Whatever may be the Congregational theory, 
in practice you find in each church a little ring, or oligarchy, 
usually two camps, hostile and suspicious,— the minister 
and his coterie, the trustees and their supporters. In a 
word, if we are to do business,— and that, I understand, is 
the object of our efforts at headquarters,— we must adopt 
business measures and business ways.. In the great confed- 
eration of the Republic, in order that there might be a Nation, 
the separate States divested themselves of certain parts of 
their sovereignty. The conclusion is irresistible. If we are 
to be an effective body, the separate churches must divest 
themselves of some part of their sovereignty. This is the 
crucial point. We seem to be afraid to acknowledge it. 

A soldier is proud of his position in the army. We might 
exult, if we chose, in the unspeakable strength of union, and 
rejoice in the glorious victory which follows self-surrender. 

ANOTHER UNITARIAN BROUGHT 
UP IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


Labors of Love. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In your number of April 18, ‘Jonathan Hardback” of 
“Wayback” is suffering from a financial depression, inci- 
dent to certain labors of love, undertaken in behalf of the 
Branch Alliance'of “Quidneck.” Mr. Hardback discloses 
the fact that he is“ young in the profession,” and seeks to 
know the “ full code of ethics and etiquette’ in such matters. 
We bid our young friend take heart. His experience is 
indeed a trying one, but let him not gloomily forecast the 
future. Such experiences are almost unknown in these early 
days of the twentieth century. The uniform courtesy of 
churches and Alliance Branches in the delicate matters of 
travelling expenses and entertainment has been tested by 
long and varied experience. It has never been known to 
fail. I donot take Mr: Hardback’s letter too seriously. I 
apprehend that he does not intend a sweeping generalization 
of Alliance Branches in his ridicule of our sister Branch of 
Quidneck, but I am glad to make his letter the occasion of 
testifying to the experience of constant courtesy and good 
will that have ever been my portion. ; 

In the exceptional case of Quidneck, why not right the 
wrong? A letter sent to the secretary, informing her of the 
failure to receive the usual “expenses,” will doubtless call 
forth a. sincere apology, as well: as a ‘liberal financial reim- 
bursement as an evidence of true repentance. Mr. Hard- 
back will receive a cordial invitation to visit Quidneck 
a second time, under more favorable circumstances. Upon 
this occasion he will be asked to bring a paper upon ‘“ The 
Practical Nature of the Ideal.” He will find twenty-eight 
“enthusiastic ladies” assembled to hear him instead of 
“ fourteen,” and will listen to reports of four barrels of new 
clothing sent away in place of the ‘‘antiquated” two that 
depressed his former visit. 

At the close of his paper the vote to ask Mr. Hardback’s 
permission to print and circulate his-clear and comprehen- 
sive paper will be unanimously passed, and Mr. Hardback 
will return to Wayback with a glowing hope in his heart for 
the erring people of Quidneck. 

In appreciation of the Branches, 
CLARA B, BEATLEY, 

RoxBury, Boston, 
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‘For the Christian Register. 


The Shines of Beddhas 


BY W. FRANKLIN BRUSH. 


» Buddha, thy shrines along this mountain way 
The traveller passes now in old Japan; 
These sentinels of thine are old and gray, 
So long it is since they their watch began. 


Some early priests, on fire with. thy zeal, 
These figures fashioned with a patient care; 

No pains to him, if men would only feel 
Amidst their labors that they needed prayer. 


Here still, perhaps, some pilgrim stops and prays, 
Some plodding woman rests, and breathes a prayer; 
And simple country folk on festal days 
Leave here the flowers that their children wear. 


Not yet, O Buddha, has thy faith quite gone; 
But it grows dark, and with Time’s weather worn. 
New York Cry, 


Almost Persuaded. 


BY JOHN‘ WHITE CHADWICK. 


A suggestive and important book which has been pub- 
lished recently, Prof. King’s “‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” 
contains many things that challenge the attention of the 
liberal mind,— this with the others : “ There is [at the present 
time] /ess of natural religion that means much personally to 
men, and on the other hand more of Christian religion as 
personally avowed and lived.” Our attention is called to 
“the class of men, often highly educated, who used to give 
some considerable place in their life and thought to some 
kind of natural religion or rationalistic Christian religion, 
but who now seem to have given up any religious basis for 
their ethical life.” In support of these statements, Prof. 
William James is quoted as saying, “Our religious life lies 
more, our practical life lies less, than it used to on the 
perilous edge,” it being understood that he is speaking as a 
rationalist of rationalists. 

It seems to me that the phenomena which have elicited 
these judgments of Prof. King invite a different interpreta- 
tion. If there is less of natural religion than there was 
formerly, may it not be because the statements of Christian 
beliéf have been so naturalized that they do not provoke the 
opposition they did-formerly? If there is more of Christian 
religion than there was formerly, may it not be because this 
has been naturalized in such an eminent degree that it 
attracts where it formerly repelled, or does not, . at least, 
repel as it did a century or even half a century since. It has 
become not only naturalized, but humanized,— a fact which 
Dr. Gordon holds to be the most significant of all facts in 
the history of the nineteenth century, Prof. King seems to 
take no account of this change when he calls our attention 
to the increase of church membership. Let Christianity be 
preached in our churches as it was preached by Edwards at 
Enfield, and their doors would not be wide enough for the 
exodus that would result. The windows would suffer violence 
from the exsurgent throng. A minister known to be suffer- 
ing from the bubonic plague would not be less persona grata 
than one with Edwards’s theology. Everywhere you hear 
good orthodox people recommending their ministers with 
such sayings as, “ He’s just as liberal as any Unitarian.” It 
is because the popular Christianity has become more rational 
and humane, that Prof. King, with many others, thinks the 
rationalists have become more Christian. 

At the same time it may be frankly conceded that there 
are many persons answering to Prof. King’s description, 
“ who: now seem to have given up any 7e/igious basis for 
their ethical life.”’ The seeming in many cases is reality, 
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and yet is nothing dreadful ; for it means that, for such per- 
sons, ethics is a tub that stands on its own bottom, and that 
their ethical life is more a basis for their religious life than 
their religious life for their ethical. Besides, the growing 
sense of God in nature and humanity does sometimes tend, 
no doubt, to less of formal religious expression, where there 
is more than ever of profound religious faith and life. There 
are some who have “no religion to speak of,’’ who have more 
than the most garrulous. 

To the ethically-minded, Prof. James’s dictum, ‘‘ Our re- 
ligious life lies more, our practical life lies less, than it used 
to on the perilous edge,” will seem unduly optimistic. In 
whatever danger our religious life may be, that threatening 
our practical morality is certainly more imminent and 
serious. When, a few years ago, Mr. Goldwin Smith pre- 
dicted “‘a moral interregnum” as a consequence of theo- 
logieal disintegration, he was to us another Cassandra. We 
did not believe his predictions. Now some of us incline to 
think that he was right. The moral interregnum seems to 
be upon us, or a period of moral declension, howsoever 
caused. 

But this also is true: that, simultaneously, we have some 
justification of Prof. King’s belief that we are coming to 
have a new allegiance to Christianity on the part of those 
who have been intellectually detached from it by scientific 
and ‘critical studies. Recently a gentleman attending a 
Unitarian church explained to the minister that his pleasure 
had been diminished by the fear that he might be taken for 
a Christian. His meaning was that Christianity had been 
made such a stench in his nostrils, by the use made of its 
profession to recommend various iniquity, that he “would 
rather bea pagan suckled in a creed outworn” than a Chris- 
tian of the noisier kind. But the minister made answer, 
wisely and well it seems to me: “On the contrary, if I had 
ever surrendered my Christian birthright, I should feel my- 
self almost, and even quite, persuaded to be a Christian by 
the present’ aspect of affairs. Just in proportion as the 
Christian ideals of peace and good will to men, of simple 
living, of compassion for the poor and weak, are affronted 
by the rampant militarism, the luxurious commercialism, and 
the contempt for the weak and helpless that so eminently 
characterize the time, do I find myself drawn to the defence 
and service of the things that are dishonored and despised.” 

Here was no singular experience. It has been paralleled 
many ‘times, in many places. Never, to many of us, did 
the Christian ideals appear so beautiful, so grand, and so 
alluring as since the trend of great affairs has been to their 
disparagement and neglect, or to a lip-service which is a 
mockery, so far away from them is the unbelieving and un- 
faithful heart. 


A Little Prayer. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


Do we not sometimes involuntarily pray for the children 
when we see them in the home, in the school, in the kinder- 
garten, or in the street? Do we not, out of the mingled 
love and pathos that rises in our hearts, unconsciously put 
up the little petition, God bless the children? 

This feeling is apart from the scientific and theoretical 
interest we take in the child. Childhood has of late years 
commanded an ever-increasing amount of attention. Child 
study has engrossed many minds. There is much talk of 
child physiology, child psychology, child religion, child 
humor. The child has become, to a great degree, the 
pivot on which modern existence turns. Many believe that 
new and more scientific modes of child nurture will produce 
a superior race, with higher intellectual powers, finer mora] 
susceptibilities, 39 
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But it is a question whether this constant attention 
directed to the child does not work harm, making the child 
self-conscious and too old for childish years. Is it wise to 
put the little one under a magnifying glass, to watch and 
speculate upon every stage of development? Are the maga- 
zines and child’s papers doing well to print childish produc- 
tions to swell their subscription lists, and offer prizes for the 
best? Hot-house forcing will produce spring flowers out of 
season ; but, when nature’s blossom-time comes, the plant may 
have become exhausted and barren. 

The little neglected waif in our streets, who fends for him- 
self, may have a fairer chance for normal and healthy devel- 
opment than the over-stimulated and too highly nurtured 
little girl or boy kept, metaphorically, in cotton. Nature 
revenges herself when denied her legitimate share in bringing 
up the child. If she is sometimes a rough nurse, she still 
knows the secret of producing a healthy nervous system, and 
minds and bodies fitted to sustain the wear and tear of life. 
She can never, without danger, be pushed aside for the fad- 
dist and theorizer who, perhaps, counts the heart-beats and 
watches the molecular changes in the child’s brain. The 
neglected child is infinitely to be pitied, but the over-cos- 
seted and over-watched child is not much better off. For him, 
too, we can put up that little prayer that all childhood so 
readily evokes. 

The American child often seems too old when it is born. 
It is too knowing, too critical, too self-possessed and alert. 
It has too little of the stupid, animal, happy-go-lucky delight 
of little ones that are just allowed to live and sleep, and wake 
in the warmth and sunshine with the blessed, irresponsible 
sense of uneducated babies. The mothers’ meeting has 
undoubtedly taught many poor, ignorant, but well-meaning 
mothers valuable lessons. But there is something that 
cannot be taught,— the art of mothering. Without mothering, 
the child is orphaned though it live in a palace and is 
wrapped daily in fine laces and fed on the daintiest hygienic 
food. ‘True mothers with their little ones make that great 
psalm of self-denying maternity that goes up ceaselessly from 
all parts of the earth where children are born. In millions 
of homes the child is the sacred bond, the high instructor, 
the inspiration to goodness, the revealer of God’s mercies, 
the teacher of his great and noble lessons, 

Have we not seen the poor mother who lavishes her little 
spending money on the baby, while she herself goes poorly 
clad? Have we not seen her in the street-car, in the humble 
home, everywhere on the roads of life, and been touched with 
tenderness by the divine instinct nature has put in that poor 
creature’s heart until the little prayer went up spontaneously, 
“God bless the child”? 

Divine is the wisdom that comes with this profound love 
that floods even foolish breasts, and teaches the ignorant 
girl to make a warm nest where the child may grow in 
unconsciousness, and develop according to nature’s law. The 
great crime of humanity, neglected childhood, comes up to 
one’s thought with a sickening pang; and the little prayer 
turns to a sense of agony and helplessness over the thousands 
of children who perish yearly by the indifference or the crimes 
of society. Is it true that their angels see the Father’s face? 
Is it true that God cares for these more than for many 
sparrows? We know there are dissipated, idle, slatternly 
mothers, who put the babies out of their arms, as a bird 
pushes its fledgling off from the edge of the nest. The 
toddlers, scarce firm upon their feet, are left in the crowded 
city streets to run into all its dangers, to care for themselves, 


to learn to be sharp and old and shrewd, filled perhaps with 


baby wickedness before they are five. The heart bleeds over 
the tragedy of childhood, over its pathos; and the little 
prayer that is so instinctive, perhaps, changes to indignation 
and bitterness. 

There is no horror like the blight that falls on these buds 
of humanity who, depraved, lost to innocence and goodness, 
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become the nursery of vice and crime. We are not half 
awake to the vital necessity of saving the children; for, 
though we put up our prayer for the innocents, it is barren 
unless made practical in the work of rescue. The child 
must be saved at the tenderest age before the hardening, de- 
basing process begins. The impressionable nature of the 
child takes the stamp with the readiness of soft wax, and 
early depravity is often a hopeless problem. 

It has recently been proved that the children of the poor 
who live in tenements are exposed to a training in vice that 
can scarcely be described. They see and hear things un- 
utterable for foulness, and they are even used to promote an 
infamous traffic. They are conversant with the saloon and 
the dance-house. Wickedness that flaunts even at noon-day 
in the street is familiar tothem. The girl is enticed, the boy 
is depraved, if not in habits, in imagination. The terrible 
education in human iniquity begins at the tenderest age ; and 
the hard-working, honest, and decent parents oftentimes 
find themselves powerless to protect their children from these 
debasing influences. An awful responsibility rests upon any 
community where such a state of things exists ; and it is timé 
for society to put away its fads, its sentimentalism, and its 
theories, and awake to the work of rescue. For the little 
prayer changes to a cry in the night: “ The children perish ; 
and, if they perish, the hope of the world shall fail.” 


For the Christian Register. 


My Children. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE, 


Lord, thou didst give them to my care. 
Their sunny heads are pillowed on my breast ; 
Their dimpled hands cling round my neck; 
My arms are close about them now, 

And fain would hold them thus forever. 
And yet it may not be: 

I must loose their clinging clasp 

And put them down, 

That they may go the way thou leadest. 
Still, I pray that thou lead softly ; 

Lord, their little feet are tender! 

Oh, sometimes lift them in thine arms, 

And bear them, when the way is rough. 
When they falter, lead them gently on; 
And bring them safely to the journey’s end. 


Broken Arcs. 


BY MRS. W. F. SKERRYE. 


All men know in part. Our views of life are incomplete, 
mathematically as well as morally. Yet this very statement 
implicitly declares our belief in a perfect, both as to knowing 
and seeing, in the light of which is seen the imperfection of 
the actual present. The ultimate of all things we believe to 
be such a perfect circle as stood to the mind of Augustine for 
the nature of God. Browning’s words in “ Abt Vogler,” 
“On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect 
round,” express the same thought; and Tennyson, changing 
the figure only, says,— 


“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


But, while we hold fast with poets and seers to this high 
ideal, we recognize the limitations of our human nature, 
from which there is no present escape. We may mould and 
modify, but cannot essentially change. Every man must 
have his own point of view. To the lumberman a pine grove 
means so much timber and the market value thereof; but 
this is the last thing of which a naturalist would think. 
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And the artist’s point of view would differ widely from both. 
We accept the fact as necessary and proper: it is one in 
which all share, it is one of humanity’s laws. 

There is another law, however, by which this is condi- 
tioned. It is true that a man cannot see the whole circle of 
knowledge or character or God at once, or even in a life- 
time. But it is equally true that, the higher he rises, the 
wider will his arc of vision become; and I know of no better 
illustration of this fact than is afforded by the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Consider how narrow and contracted 
must have been the range of his mental vision during those 
first twenty years of farming, trading, boating, and rail- 
splitting. But year by year, as he left life’s dead levels and 
climbed higher, the prospect grew. As lawyer and politician 
he began to know men, and to feel the force of life’s larger 
currents. ‘The village horizon ceased to be the measure of 
his life. As legislator,— first for his State and then for the 
nation,— he extended his knowledge of the great questions 
and needs of the time, and afterward, as a national leader, 
saw how and where to apply his knowledge. In his ever- 
memorable contest with Mr. Douglas, it began to appear to 
men that they were witnessing a struggle of giants; and 
when, in 1860, President Lincoln entered the White House, 
he was prepared for all that lay before him as was perhaps 
no other man of the time. What a feat of mountain-climb- 
ing was that!“ ... and every year of it fight.” 

It was as true of him as of every other man who has won 
his way to the heights that 


“ Heaven is not gained at a single bound.” 


But, when we enter the realm of religion, we are prone to 
leave our appreciation of law behind. Yet the world of 
spirit is as real as that of mind, and the search for truth 
and God as valid as the explorations of science or the quest 
for empire. The spiritual life, too, has its valleys of doubt, 
its dead levels of duty, its table-lands of faith and hope, and 
its mountain peaks of daring courage and splendid inspira- 
tion. The rule of the road, moreover, is the same. The 
process is one, though the means differ. He who gives first 
place to the obstacles in his way will never surmount them. 
To emphasize a difficulty is to make it more difficult. He 
who is content to dwell with his doubts will find in them no 
help. But let him give the first place to whatever of truth or 
of duty he sees, and he will surely rise to larger conceptions 
of both. ; 

From the sometimes arid plains of duty to the heights 
where faith and hope prevail, the way is revealed, not to him 
who too carefully estimates the cost and counts the dangers, 
but to him who lifts his face to the light, till, “for the joy 
that is set before him,’’ he must turn his back upon the quiet 


‘fields of content, and breast the rugged steeps that lie between 


him and his vision, counting all crosses and perils, possible 
and actual, as of comparatively little account. 

To such come ever larger revelations. Seen in such per- 
spective, earth’s inequalities no longer intrude. But rough 
and smooth, dark and bright, are blended in one harmonious 
whole, In the clearer light and wider sky of the higher 
vision comes a new sense of the unity of life, leading and 
inspiring the traveller to feel the beating of the one sound 
heart of things beneath all appearance. 


This is true of every step of the long way. He who, 


“falling with his weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“ Stretches lame hands of faith, and gropes, 
And gathers dust and chaff, and calls 
To what he feels is Lord of all, 

And faintly trusts the larger hope,” 


will find the dark stairway growing lighter and the hands of 
faith stronger as he gropes. To faintly trust the larger hope, 
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so we but trust persistently, with such measure of heroism as 
may lie in us, is to be caught up into full possession at last ; 
and to continue calling to him whom we dimly feel to be 
Lord of all is at last to be given certainty of knowledge for 
feeling, to hear God’s voice speaking to us, to be smitten 
with his glory. 

Saco, ME. 


For the Christian Register. 


Thomas Carlyle. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


God, give this spent and hungry heart of mine 
Peace, and thy Veritable Silences 

Above the frantic babblement of men. 

Sprung from the swart lap of the Northern Hills, 
Cradled in Creeds, enswaddled in a Sham, 

Flung on.the world’s smug-souled consistency, 
Vext of all devils, baffled, fighting blind, 

I wrote (and all the Darkness was my scroll), 
With forefinger effulgent, screeds of flame, 

That he may read who runs—and run who reads. 


For no man’s praise I yearn, and what men praise 

Hold I unloveliest underneath the sun. 

I can forego the wreath and the acclaim, 

Contented if I hear the morning stars 

Together singing, and the sons of God 

Admit me to their sole Society. 

I am content if Those who are to come 

And These who have been, hear. Then shall they know 

That I was not unlike their Blessed Kind. 

I, too, strove that I might not disobey 

The Heavenly Vision, laboring still to leave, 

On going hence, some immemorial thing. 
RIVERDALE-ON-Hupson, New York City. 


The Limits of Theological Freedom. 


Prof. Frank Hugh Foster reviews the recent books of 
Prof. Gilbert of Chicago and Prof. Paine of Bangor, Me., 
in the current number of the Azbliotheca Sacra. We give 
the conclusion of his article. [EpiTor.] 


A more serious objection to this line of thought is that it 
is an invitation to schism; and it might lead to a repetition 
of the “mistake” of our fathers in the Unitarian contro- 
versy (1815 and following years), when the orthodox 
churches renounced fellowship with the Unitarian, and di- 
vided the denomination. I grant that the course suggested 
might lead to a schism, provided our churches are so far ad- 
vanced on the path of a destructive theological criticism that 
any considerable number would prefer to leave us rather 
than maintain the reality of the supernatural, the trinity, the 
incarnation of the Son, the atonement, and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit; for these are the doctrines pro- 
posed for our rejection by the books before us. I do not 
believe that we should lose any churches on such an issue. 
But, if we did, the question might fairly be put whether they 
were not already lost to any constructive work with us for 
the kingdom of Christ. It is no ‘“‘mistake” when churches 
which really ave no fellowship announce this fact, and 
proceed to recognize it in their public ecclesiastical acts. 
A denomination may be really divided, while it pretends to 
be united. Orthodoxy gained a powerful impulse in Massa- 
chusetts when Amherst College, and Andover Seminary, and 
the new orthodox churches of Boston, and the American 
Board were founded. Had the orthodox remained in pro- 
fessed fellowship with Unitarians, it is very much to be 
doubted whether there would have been religious zeal suf- 
ficient to found, or maintain when founded, these famous 
and useful institutions. And it may also be doubted whether 
there would to-day be any Congregationalism at all in Amer- 
ica, had not the First Churches in Cambridge and many 
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another Massachusetts town abandoned meeting-house and 
funds, and “gone out” for Christ’s sake to begin again the 
work of church-building at the bottom. 

And yet a schism is a great evil. Congrevationalism in 
England and America suffers to-day untold evils because it 
left the Church of England; and Unitarianism lost un- 
speakably when it forfeited the corrective influences of the 
evangelical piety and doctrine of the churches which held 
by historical Christianity. Schism in Congregationalism 
to-day, if it reached very large proportions, would mean 
the paralysis of our missionary work at home and abroad, 
the serious crippling of our educational institutions, the cer- 
tain decay of the exscinded churches; and it would carry 
dismay and confusion into every other Christian commun- 
ion in the country. Men would wonder if it is worth while 
to attempt to build anything permanent or great in church 
organization if after such a lesson as Congregationalism re- 
ceived at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
after her unparalleled triumphs during its progress, at the 
beginning of the twentieth she did not possess coherency 
enough to maintain her ecclesiastical fellowship. The 
young, already widely alienated from the Church, would 
be more alienated ; and the tide of irreligion in the country 
would rise higher than it has. And yet all this is prefer- 
able to slow death. Life is so precious that it is to be 
purchased at amy necessary sacrifice. The evils, great as 
they would be, would be less than those felt if the voice of 
Congregationalism should be given against the atonement, 
against the incarnation, against the supernatural,— in a 
word, against salvation by Jesus Christ, the crucified but 
living and divine Redeemer. That would ‘erminate our 
work, not merely cripple it. That would close missions, 
merge Christian colleges in State institutions, become ten- 
fold more indifferent and irreligious than they now are, 
Rill churches, discourage Christian brethren of other com- 
munions, and introduce in our own body an era of religious 
desolation such as the world has not yet seen. And, if the 
doctrines of the books under review become prevalent among 
us, that, sooner or later, will be our history. 

My plea is, then, for the more thorough and consistent 
application among us of reasonable theological tests. We 
have never ceased to apply them, nor have we been careless 
at any time. But we have been generous, too generous as it 
would now seem, for safety and the security of our work. 
The books before us are more than solitary phenomena. 
They are indicative of a real and impending danger. They 
indicate a rising feeling which is shared by a considerable 
number, that the very foundations and elementary truths 
of historical Christianity are questionable. They point to 
the increase of a ‘party which will deny all our fundamen- 
tal historical principles, and convert our gospel into a 
“different gospel,” and plunge us into theological and 
practical chaos. We have undoubtedly fellowshipped some 
who are not “of” us. The time has come for the lines to 
be more rigidiy drawn. I do not plead for the shibboleths 
of any theological school: I plead only for the central and 
determinative doctrines of the evangelical system. Men 
who deny these or are ignorant about them should be in- 
formed that their true fellowship is elsewhere. They ought 
to draw the distinction themselves. Prof. Herron in resign- 
ing from Iowa College (for reasons, however, not of a theo- 
logical nature) set a noble example which others might fol- 
low, very much to their credit. It is not creditable for a 
man who has in fact abandoned every distinctive element of 
Christianity to call himself a Christian, and claim fellowship 
with Congregationalists who stand firmly by the Christianity 
of the Gospels, which is the only Christianity that has any 
right to the name. He ought to be strongly enough attached 
to his real principles to wish to propagate them without dis- 
guise and without the constant hindrance which the system 
of a denomination, founded on other principles and organized 
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to promote them, throws about him. Believing with Huxley 
and other such men, he should imitate their frank and honest 
renunciation of a church they did not believe in. But, if - 
such a man will not voluntarily take his true place, it is the 
right and the imperative duty of Congregationalism, as it 
values its own existence, to show him his place in unmistak- 
able terms. ;, 

In a word, it is time for evangelical men among Congrega- 
tionalists to vote on ordinations, installations, call of profes- 
sors, etc., according to their theological convictions. I know 
that this is often a matter of great difficulty. Often charity 
and love of peace lead a man to hope that things are better 
than they seem. A church is often said to be so eager to 
have some doubtful man settled over it that it will “ produce 
confusion,” “give the church a staggering blow,” “ cripple 
the work,” or what not, if he is not installed zstanter. But, 
after all, the churches want help when they call councils; and 
councils have duties to God and Christ and his truth. Men 
ought to vote according to many things, but now the faith of 
the candidate is a very important element of the matter. 
Those customary pleas are often very far from the mark. I 
have sat more than once on councils when a majority voted 
for the installation of an unqualified man “ because the church 
demanded it,” when I learned afterward that the wisest and 
most influential men in the church did not wish it. I was 
told in this study where I write, but a day or two since, in 
reference to a council long ago, by a member of the church 
in question, that he, “had he been a member of the council, 
should have voted against installation!” And yet he was 
thought to be very earnest forit. Such pleas are all elements 
of confusion. Councils should have convictions, and they 
should express them. That is what they are for! And thus 
they will save the Church. 

And now, in closing, I put and answer briefly the two 
questions which these books present to us: Is Congrega- 
tionalism threatened by the inroads of antichristian natural- 
ism? My answer is, Yes! Can anything be done to stay 
its advance? Yes! Let Congregationalists on all appropri- 
ate occasions vote according to their theological convictions! 
Nothing more is needed than simply that. 


Prose-Poems of Lamennais. 


TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY HARROLD JOHNSON. 


THE EXILE. 


He wandered over and over the earth. God guide the 
poor exile! 


I have passed among many peoples; and they have looked 


“upon me, and I have looked upon them, and we did not 


know one another. The exile is everywhere alone. 

When, at the fall of day, I saw the smoke of some cottage 
rising from the hollow of a valley, I said to myself: Happy 
is he who at eventide sees again his own hearthstone, and 
sits among his own. The exile is everywhere alone. 


Whither go those tempest-driven clouds? The tempest 
drives me, too, what matter where? The exile is everywhere 
alone. 


These trees are beautiful, these flowers are fair; but they 
are not the flowers and trees of my own country: they are 
nothing to me. The exile is everywhere alone. i 

This brook glides softly through the plain; but its mur- 
mur is not that my childhood heard: it bears no memories 
back to me. The exile is everywhere alone. 

These songs are sweet; but the sorrows and the joys 
they stir are not mine. The exile is everywhere alone. 


t 
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They asked me, Why do you weep? And, when I told 
them, there was none who wept with me; for none could 
understand. The exile is everywhere alone. 

I have seen old men surrounded by children, like an olive 
by its shoots; but no old man called me his son, and no 
child called me his brother. The exile is everywhere alone. 

I have seen young girls smile, with a smile as pure as 
the morning breeze, upon him whom their love had chosen ; 
o not one smiled upon me. The exile is everywhere 

one. - E 


I have seen young men, breast to breast, clasp each other 
as though of two lives they would make one; but not one 
pressed me by the hand. The exile is everywhere alone. 


There are neither friends nor wives, neither fathers nor 
brothers, save in one’s own country. The exile is everywhere 
alone. 

Poor exile ! cease to groan: all are banished as thou art. 
All see fathers, brothers, wives, and friends pass and vanish. 


Our country is not here below. Here men seek it in vain. 
What they think to be their country is only a night’s 
lodging. 

He wanders over and over the earth. God guide the poor 


exile ! 
LOVE AND LAW. 


If any one has done you an injustice, first of all banish 
from your heart every feeling of hatred, and then, lifting 
up your hands and your eyes to heaven, say to your Father, 
who is in heaven: — 

O Father, thou art the Protector of the innocent and of 
the oppressed; for it is thy love which has created the 
world, and it is thy justice which governs it. 

Thou desirest justice to reign on earth, and the wicked 
evilly resist thee. 

Therefore, we have resolved to fight against the wicked. 

O Father, give counsel to our souls, and strength to our 
arms! 

When you have prayed thus from the depth of your soul, 
fight and fear nothing. 


Spiritual Life. 


Be not anxious about little things, if thou wouldst learn to 
trust God with thine all. Act upon faith in little things. 
Commit thy daily cares and anxieties to him, and he will 
strengthen thy faith for greater trials that may come.— D7. 
Pusey. 


& 


God calls on us in the plainest language to work with 
him. Only our sin and our selfishness stand in the way. 
When we can renounce these and turn to him with all our 
hearts, the barrier is broken that stood between us.—/o/n 
James Tayler. 

Cd 


So long as a man seeketh his own will and his own 
highest good because it is his and for his own sake, he will 
never find it; for, so long as he doeth this, he is not seeking 
his own highest good, and how, then, should he find it?— 
Theologia Germanica. 

Fe 


Begin with a generous heart. Think how you can serve 
others. Then you shall find resources to grow. Your own 
portion shall not be left desolate. Strength shall be shed 
through you. Do the utmost with what you have, and it 
shall go far enough.— O. B. Frothingham. 
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Man postpones or remembers. He does not live in the 
present, but with reverted eye laments the past or, heedless 
of the riches that surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the future. He cannot be happy and strong until he, too, 
lives with nature in the present, above time.— Zmerson. 


Cd 


I have had to do that in past days, to challenge Him 
through outer darkness and the silence of night, till I almost 
expected that he would vindicate his own honor by appear- 
ing visibly, as he did to Saint Paul and Saint John; but he 
answered in the still, small voice only, yet that was enough. 
Charles Kingsley. 


The Fold. 


Beside the sagging fence it stands, 

A lone, gray thing the hollows hold; 
Wind-bitten in the windy lands, 

And yet a fold, 


The sky is like a crocus flower; 

The shepherd calls his wandering sheep, 
And thither brings them in that hour 

Ere folk do sleep. 


So gentle with each little one, 
So careful is he with the old: 

They all shall rest at set of sun 
Safe in the fold. 


What better, than by country wall, 
A roofed space the hollows keep, 

Where I may come at end of all, 
Like any sheep? 


Let me of men be clean forgot; 

The Lord in heaven waxes not cold; 
He is my Shepherd; I shall not 

Fail of the fold. 


— Lizetie Woodworth Reese, in Congregationalist, 


Che Pulpit. 


The Religious Challenge. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


Quit you like men.—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


The challenge, as I shall first notice it, is this,— without 
external authority, s¢/7 to believe. There is no external 
authority that is infallible. For many, at least, that fact is 
established. Even those who yet believe in miracles are not 
found using them as a proof of the truth’s validity. We 
cannot trust in magic in any of its forms. The Bible never 
was intended for such a purpose, and its nature will not al- 
low it to be so used. Even the pope’s voice as authority for 
truth meets often a quiet rebellion even among those who 
are supposed to listen to it submissively. Some substitutes 
for papacy may flourish for a time; but, in the very nature 
of things, they are doomed. There is no one who can tell 
us just what we are to believe. Much as people may like 
to have their thinking done for them, they must be told that 
there is no one who can do it for them. This fact may be 
accepted by some with regret and even with dismay. Others 
may rejoice that they are free from such binding authority. 

But, to the one who regrets or the one who exults, as to 
all, the challenge comes still to believe. The necessity for 
believing is not done away, nor is it ever to be done away. 
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The truth must be had. And, the sooner men yield to the 
only way there is of getting it, the better it will be for them. 

We are challenged to search diligently everywhere. We 
live in a world where things are very much mixed up. What 
seems error changes into recognized truth; and what is 
thought truth turns out to be error. The half-truth poses 
for the whole truth; and theatrical people, who are fond of 
posing, mistake the one for the other. What is for us is 
mixed up with what is for somebody else. And we must 
sooner or later learn that we are not big enough to accommo- 
date in our natures all of the good. Now our time takes 
account of these conditions and throws out the challenge to 
believe something, to believe what is for us, to believe the 
best, notwithstanding all the trouble of searching for it and 
of adapting it to individual dispositions. Ready-made con- 
victions cannot be had as can ready-made clothing. And 
the venders of old clothes find customers only among those 
who are pinched either by poverty or by parsimony. ‘Those 
who want some authority to tell them just what to believe are 
like those who want to pick gold from bushes. They find 
that gold does not grow on bushes. Then the challenge 
comes to them to cultivate the bushes, so that the fruit may 
grow that will bring the gold. Manna does not fall from 
heaven in these days for the sustenance of man. But, be- 
cause he cannot pick manna from the ground, he certainly 
will not let himself starve. The challenge then comes to 
him to cultivate the ground that it may produce sustenance. 
So it is concerning belief. We must work for it and search 
for it. That is the only way in which it can be had, and 
the challenge is to have it in that way. And is it not true 
that the working and searching make the man know it better 
when he has found it? The healthy person wants to work 
for what he has. He prefers also to digest his food for him- 
self, It is only the invalid that needs prepared food... And 
I want to count as normal those who enter into the making 
of our time and by whom it is to be judged. 

It is common to hear that our day permits a man to think 
as he pleases. It should be understood that he may think 
as he pleases only on the condition that he pleases to 
think. And another condition should be attached,— provided 
he pleases to think what is best. 

Concerning belief also the challenge is to believe where 
we cannot see as well as where we can see. There are 
doubtless those who would emphatically deny the correct- 
ness of this version. They would say that it is the mark of 
the progressive mind that it believes only where it can see, 
and concerns itself only with what it can prove. We all 
recognize the force of their contention; and, to some extent, 
we sympathize with them. As an offset to the stupid doc- 
trine that belief is all the more commendable when it is 
based upon incongruities or absurdities, it certainly has 
much force. But I maintain that we cannot stop with either 
of those positions, and that we are called to believe in what 
we cannot see. ‘There is so little that can be seen, so little 
that can be proved. Our time certainly teaches that. What 
are we to think about the vast world beyond this little 
region of positive knowledge in which we move? Surely, we 
cannot be content to be hemmed in by narrow walis. The 
free spirit tears down all surrounding walls. It is not afraid. 
It can defend itself. It will see something of what is be- 
yond. I know some of the vagaries into which one may be 
led here. He may make all kinds of fanciful theories about 
the unknown regions. He may even people them with 
ghosts and goblins, he may think he sees spirits there; but 
in doing so he is simply trying to read what he knows into 
what he does not know. There may be spirits. To believe 
in such may be allowed in our time. To believe in such is 
not called for in our time. Whether one believes in such 
things or not, he is to believe something about the other life. 
Not having papal or Bible authority and not having any so- 
called scientific evidence, one must still come to some kind 
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of belief’ about what happens when we are done here and 
what happens when we cannot see here. This belief will 
not be a projection of the seen into the unseen: it will bea 
confidence in the unseen akin to the confidence in the seen. 
To believe it is well even where we cannot prove it is the 
mark of the progressive mind. 

And, then, what we do believe, we are to believe strongly. 
We may leave room to change in the future, but that must 
not interfere with the changelessness in the present moment. 
If we have not many articles of faith, we have all the more 
strength left for believing in the one or two we have. Let 
us be done with too many qualifications. They weaken 
belief just as they weaken a sentence. We shall be under- 
stood if we let the parentheses and foot-notes go, and speak 
out in the best words we have the best belief we have been 
able to find. So I hold that the challenge of our time is, 
without external authority, still to believe. 

Another form which’ the religious challenge of our time 
assumes is 70 Jive for high ideals without the fear of pun- 
ishment or the offer of any direct personal reward. To be 
sure, there is a legitimate reward which comes to every well- 
doer,— a reward which issues out of the very nature of 
things. But the prize of bliss even for good works is not 
offered, even as the prize of tinsel is not offered to the child 
for learning its lesson. To be sure, there is yet punishment 
for theft and murder and like acts. But these are sins of a 
very low grade. They do not touch the point toward which 
we are now looking. The man on the frontier is not success- 
ful when he merely keeps the wild animals from invading his 
home. He is successful when he has acres under cultivation 
and when he has made a happy home. A man is not yeta 
man when his only virtues consist in being free from murder, 
lust, theft. The ideals of life are not so easily reached. 

It is possible for many to live a fairly decent life without 
coming in sight of these ideals. There are many about us 
who claim respectability and about whom some good things 
can and must be said. Nevertheless, just to come within the 
limits of common honesty is not the evidence of very strong 
virtue. And I believe we let people off too easily in this 
respect. It is possible for one to spend the years allotted to 
him here without any positive efforts after a pure life. A 
man can, in our time, be a libertine if he will. A man can, 
in our time, by a certain deftness, move in the society of the 
elect without the qualities which entitle him thereto. 

Now comes the challenge. It is the challenge which 
religion makes. I know of nothing but religion which has 
the insight and the audacity to make such a challenge. It is 
to be pure at all hazards. Itis to speak the truth in the midst 
of companions who are careless or who scoff. It is to make 
of such ideals one’s pleasures, so that he shall not want base- 
ness even in his recreations and amusements. It is to make 
into fixed habits the virtues of which he sometimes gets a 
sight, It is to cling to these ideals as to life itself.. That is 
the challenge which we are to make, first of all, in the 
name of religion, to ourselves; and then, in the name of 
religion, to everybody else,—of high or low station, philos- 
opher, artist, breaker of stones. 

To live with purity of body and soul, while having no 
restraining walls of any kind of asceticism ; to live a holy life 
while looking with wide-open and beaming eyes upon all the 
beauty of the world,— this is to live strongly, as in response 
to such a challenge. Ruskin tells how, in a monastery, he 
noticed that the window of each apartment looked across a 
little garden to the wall of the cell opposite, and did not 
afford any view of the grand Alpine valley. He asked the 
monk why the window was not on the other side; and the 
monk replied, “We do not come here to look at the moun- 
tains.” Ours is the larger demand as well as the larger 
result. To look at the mountains and to keep the soul pure 
os to be for us a part of the same effort and the same wor- ; 
ship. 
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_ things are yet to be than ever have been. 


That, I am inclined to think, is a tone more than a doc- 
trine, which has‘not yet been heard sufficiently. The main- 
tenance of the supreme virtues as the things essential, 
without explanation, excuse, or bargaining, is a task which 
must be taken up in our day. Who has such a clear war- 
tant for doing this as has the Christian believer ? 

Jesus said, I call you not servants, but friends. He was 
not afraid to trust the freedom of friendship. We aré also 
called children of God. We are children of God by nature. 
That doctrine was taught because it was true. Then the 
challenge was made to become by worthiness children of 
God. It may be that other times needed and had this 
challenge. Certainly, it is peculiarly fitted to our time. I 
call it fitting, not merely because it is all we have to give and 
because it, as abundant evidence shows, is very much 
needed, but much more so because men are wanting some- 
thing to respond to and because they are about ready to 
respond to something that does not let them off easily, but 
demands strength of will and effort from them. It is, then, 
with confidence and hopefulness that I look upon the re- 
ligious challenge of our time to live for high ideals without 
any fear of punishment or offer of direct personal reward. 

3. The other form of the challenge as I shall here present 
it is 70 take some part in the work of the world, though the 
world will surely go on in the way of progress without us. 

~The world will go on. There is no excuse for even the 
tincture of doubt about it in the thought or word of him who 
is a believer in God. There is to be no failure. Better 
Better conditions 
of human life are to come. These conditions may not turn 
out to be just what we have planned, but that does not in- 
validate the statement. And these conditions are to be 
brought about, however we may fret or fuss about them. 
Better things are to be, however strenuously we may oppose 
them. The world will go on, even though we may stop. 

Now we can, if we will, look upon the movement of the 
world toward diviner ends with indifference. I do not hesi- 


‘tate to tell a man that he can be idle if he will, that he can 


allow himself to be pulled along as a dead weight if he will. 
A clean sweep must be made, and he will not be left behind. 
We do not need to take any part in the progress of mankind 
if we feel so inclined. We can be satisfied with our own 
petty interests, we can be idle, we can revel in mediocrity : 
the world will go on without us. To be sure, there is some 
peculiar power in each one which he may contribute and 
which may affect for good the final result. That is needed, 
and there is no ideal completeness without what each one 
has to give. Yet God’s world will not wait. In some form 
the better things will come. 

Here is the challenge: nevertheless, zo take some part. 


Though we are not compelled to do, we shall compel our-_ 


Others may do our work for us, but we shall not 
The world is going on, and we want to 
push alittle on it. Some great undertaking is before us, and 
accomplishment is sure: we want to add our effort. There 
are heavy loads to be lifted. You may be sure they will be 
lifted. You are not compelled to lift: others will come from 
afar, if need be, to lift them. But the challenge is to 
lift on the heavy loads. In our time none are forced as 
slaves, under the sting of the lash, to build the Pyramids; 
but we are, as free men, still to build pyramids. “ Quit you 
like men in your fighting,” said the Philistines. “Quit you 
like men in your work of love,” said Paul. 

The application of this thought may be made to the cause 
of liberal religion. I refer-to itonly to make more clear and 
forcible my general position. There can be no doubt about 
the triumph in some form of liberality in religion. What we 
generally understand by progress in religion is sure to go 
on. Altogether lacking what we have to give, the result 
might not be so satisfactory nor so quick in coming. But in 
some way it will come. 


selves to do. 
allow them to do it. 
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Here is a work that must be done. Others will do part 
of it, unquestionably ; and they will do all of it, at some time 
and in some fashion, if we choose to be idle. We can hang 
back in jealousy, sit down in laziness, cease working to look 
at ourselves in the mirror of pride: the cause of religion is 
going on with or without us. Now comes the challenge to 
take some part in this mission, to use the advantage which 
we have for taking hold of the load, and, from that advan- 
tage of a good grasp, to make up for lack of numbers or 
bodily strength. Four men who know how to lift and how 
to take hold can handle a piano much more easily and 
quickly than a dozen who are afraid of the job or do not 
know how to take hold. The glorious day of victory for our 
faith is coming: the challenge is to hasten the day, to add 
our needful part. 

I am not so foolish as to contend that the motive for 
effort which I have presented is the only one to which the 
men of our time will respond. All I want to establish is 
that it. is a motive, and that it is a very strong one. It is 
one also which, being in accord with the facts of our time, 
has the advantage of timeliness. There is strength in the 
men and women of our day. They will more quickly re- 
spond to an appeal which demands much from them than 
to one which demands little. Many a man will accept 
an office in an association when he is told plainly that he is 
expected to do something, while he might refuse when he is 
told that nothing is really expected of him. There are, also, 
many people who will not go to church or go to work when 
the whip is either in sight or in reserve; but they will go 
when we break the whip to pieces and burn it even before 
their eyes. Sometimes to let a man go just as far as he will 
is the quickest way to get him back where we want him. 
Anyhow, I have much confidence that a response will be 
gained to the challenge which cannot be gained in any other 
way. 

The old custom of duelling has no remaining value except 
to serve as an illustration. The challenge there was to de- 
fend one’s honor. The man fought to vindicate his honor 
as a gentleman. Now, in the work of the world, the chal- 
lenge is made for the same purpose,— to vindicate the honor 
and manhood of a man. He can be a coward, and refuse to 
fight, if he will. He can be idle, and refuse to think or strive 
or work, if he will. But there is that in almost every man 
which will make him leap forward to defend the man there 
is in him, and to vindicate his claim to honor and earnest- 
ness. Certainly, every man shall have an ideal large enough 
to make him in honor give heed to it. The child of God 
is to become also the man of God. A man is all the more 
a man when he freely and boldly enters into Christian wor- 
ship and service. He will learn that the true joy of living 
is not in idleness, but in labor; not in selfishness, but in un- 
selfishness. Without external authority, still to believe; 
without threatening or enticement, still to live for high 
ideals. Though the world will go on anyhow, still, to have 
some part in its on-going, there is the challenge which relig- 
ion dares to make to every man. ‘The response finds the 
approval of his own nature and the blessed approval of his 
God. 

Boston, Mass. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art the great deep of eternal peace, the 
boundless ocean of love, the fountain of all blessedness, 
open to us this day the streams of thy mercy and the fresh 
springs of thy goodness. Let thy blessing descend upon 
our souls to refresh and comfort us. May thy light guide 
us and thy faithfulness strengthen us and thy holy Spirit 
unite us to thee and to one another in the bonds of a firm 
faith, a steadfast hope, and love that never faileth, Amen. 


The Christian Resets 


soil among the rocks. At one time I admitted 
a celandine to this choice company; but it 
proved so selfish and grasping I was obliged to 
pull it up, and stained my hands with its golden 
blood. Jack-in-the-pulpit and Solomon’s seal 
give dignity to the assemblage. Ferns of many 
varieties are everywhere. Just now they are 
pushing up their furry coils, trying to untwist in 
season to see the lighting of the little torches 
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My Back Yard. 


BY AGNES E. BLANCHARD. 


- 


“My Back Yard,” which appeared in the col- 
umns of the Christian Register of April 4, gave 
me a peculiar pleasure, not only because of the 
charming bit of poetic fancy woven into it, but 


Decanse sl. algo bave - back yard, and a cellar | that are beginning to gleam all along the length 
door to “sit slantingly” upon, and a rockery that | (¢ the ampelopsis whose tiny, strong hands 


contains ferns and other woodsy tone as ting so lovingly to the stone chimney. 
the “personals” column of the local papers in} fyery clump of ferns and every little wild 
small towns announce, “At this present writing | aower is a script of long, lazy tramps with 


is ill in bed with the grip,” and the beauti- trowel and basket; of loiterings to watch the 
ful ferns and wild flowers are working their} tiqe come in or the tide go out; of visits; of 


way up in ae rockery, unattended. I like to gifts. The rockery stands between two grand 
fancy they miss the eager glance and the care-| o1q apple-trees. The fruit of these trees is 


fe searching fingers that would assist all they scorned even by the small boy, excepting in its 
might to hurry the dear blossoms up to the light. | ¢_.+ stage of iron greenness; but, when its 


My back yard has its prosaic clothes-line bars, branches are laden with billowy blossoms, then 
the same as Miss Tiffany's. It has, also, some} the wind sends down drifts of perfumed snow 


bars with slats nailed across them at intervals; | ,.., my rockery, and I am thankful for this bit 
and, because at the foot of each of these bars of loveliness in my back yard. 


was once planted some highly lauded grape- 
vines, we call them the “grape arbor.” The 
growth of these vines year after year is like that 
of the wings of the “Child Angel,” “forever 
to put forth shoots, and to fall fluttering.” My 
bed of mint, that will not stay in bed, but clam- 
bers over on to my neighbor’s lawn, is near the 
end of my back yard. In the angle between the 
cellar door and the back door, lilies-of-the-val- 
ley grow in rank profusion, much to the disgust 
of the rose-bush of orderly habits that blooms 
above them. 

But all these attractions are as naught com- 
pared with the interest that centres in the 
rockery. The house attached to the cellar door 
has its foundations and outside chimney built of 
rough stone. After the cobble-work was com- 
pleted, a pile of the stone remained in the back 
yard. Fora time “we” (it is necessary to drop 
the “my” at this stage of the story) labored 
under the delusion that that pile of rock was as 
valuable as a reserve fund in a bank; but, when 
we found that no one would take it as a gift, 
brooding over the unsightly pile brought inspira- 
tion. One day, running up into the study where 
the patient scribbler sat, I said, “You shall build 
a rockery.” “Rookery? We have no crows,” 
said the scribbler, not comprehending. ‘‘No, a 
rockery out of those stones.’’ The scribbler 
knew as much about building rockeries as his 
wife, but that very afternoon two enthusiastic 
and ignorant builders went to work. Fora few 
weeks a constant and delightful warfare went on 
as to the proper way to adjust stones in a 
rockery; but in the end arose a—a—structure, 
and the neighbors wondered why the —— had 
moved those stones so far into their back 
yard.... 

Last year I watched the uprising of the blood- 
root, its bud carefully clasped by the shield-like 
leaf, until it opened its petals of such awe-inspir- 
ing purity. The snow was hardly gone when He- 
patica loosened her furry hood, and smiled up 
trustfully out of her sweet blue eyes. The deli- 
cate anemone, each with one cheek purple bruised, 
dances in and out among the rocks to the music 
of the wind. Then there is the columbine, one 
of the flowers that I hesitate to gather because 
it is of such exquisite beauty in its true environ- 
ment, fringing a ledge of gray rock, bowing deli- 
cately hither and thither against a background 
of spring blue sky. Adder’s-tongue is in the 
rockery. A yellow violet, a white sweet violet, 
and several varieties of the blue kind like the 


“Well, how is my patient this morning?” 
asks the kind physician. 

“Tmpatient,” I mutter, as a glass tube is 
placed in my mouth. 

“What do you want?” asks the doctor as he 
reads the glass tube. “To sit upon my cellar 
door slantingly!” I reply. The doctor’s keen 
eyes search mine a moment; and, as he deftly 
jerks a few drops of bitter stuff into a glass, he 
says, “You may stand upon it ‘slantingly’—in 
a week.” 

SoutnH Norwatk, Conn. 


The Effects of the Shrinkage of the 
World, 


We wonder sometimes a little what the ulti- 
mate result of the shrinkage of the world will 
be. It is going on very fast. Size is measur- 
able by distance, and distance by the speed at 
which it can be traversed; and this speed as re- 
gards ocean travelling increases every year. 
India, which in 1850 was thirty-two days distant 
from London, is now only seventeen; and five 
years hence will be only ten. If the turbine 
system is found applicable to the largest ships, 
as it already is to the “destroyers,” or if the 
principle of the electric motor-car can be ap- 
plied to ships,—which is at all events possible, 
—the normal rate of ocean travelling will be 
forty miles an hour, and India will be accessible 
within the week, and North China or Australia 
within the fortnight. The world, in fact, for 
purposes of intercommunication will be reduced 
to a third of the size it possessed half a century 
ago and a tenth of the size it had when the 
century began. This, be it remembered, is no 
dream of aman sitting at a desk and ignoring 
obstacles. It is a mere statement of what must 
be if improvements already effected are applied 
upon a somewhat wider scale. What, we ask 
again, will be the result of such speed? In one 
way it should be good, for knowledge will be 
increased. The deterrent idea of remoteness 
will disappear, every country will become inter- 
esting, and every country will be visited and 
explored by multitudes of men with mind. Dis- 
tance divides us more than we think. Men are 
impatient of correspondence which cannot be 
answered within months, they are reluctant to 
waste more than a certain amount of time in 
travelling from point to point, and they shut 
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their minds to events which occur at too great 
a distance for information to*be quickly verified 
or confuted. It is not only their energy which 
is overtaxed, but their imagination. If China 
were only the distance of a day’s journey, we 
should soon know China as we know France, 
should be interested in Chinese actions from 
day to day, and should lose, gradually no doubt, 


but completely, that sense of bewilderment 


which at present more than anything else 
divides Europe from China. That must be 
good to a certain extent; for we are coerced into 
intercourse with China, and a better knowledge 
of those with whom you have constant inter- 
course must, one would think, be beneficial. It 
will not necessarily produce friendship,—that is 
a conventional and rather insincere error, every 
one knowing that he can, under certain condi- 
tions, hate his next-door neighbor quite as hard 
as his acquaintance in the next town,—but it 
would produce understanding, and it must be 
better to understand. Then speedy communica- 
tion must develop trade, and with trade the 
movement of people who for any reason desire 
to change their habitat. The “facility of emi- 
gration,” as we describe it, would be largely in- 
creased; and facility of emigration must be a 
benefit to mankind. We all acknowledge that 
as regards the interior of any country, cutting 
roads with that object and building railways 
and abolishing internal duties; and it must be as 
true of nations as of villages. At least, if it is 
not true, there must be error in some of our 
most rudimentary ideas regarding civilization. 
It is hard to doubt, for example, that, if South 
America were within two days’ journey, near- 
ness to that region, with its tertility, its variety, 
and its vast unoccupied spaces, would diminish 
some of the misery of Europe. Experience 
would be fuller; for we should know more of the 
great variety and differences of mankind, and 
the thoughts of men would be widened as the 
thoughts of the villager are when he finds it 
easy to travel'in many counties. We shall all 
be mounted, as it were, on bicycles, and find, as 
bicycle riders find, that distance was nothing 
like the obstacle they had conceived it to be.— 
Spectator. 


The Book of Job. 


The book of Job is inestimable to every 
human being, because it takes up in the boldest 
way known in literature this eternal problem of 
the ways of God with man. There is not one of 
us, whether his lot is great or obscure, as the 
world counts these things, who has not every 
day in his life been called on to face this great 
question. Therefore, the work is of universal 
interest. Why did we miss this chance? Why 
do we suffer this disease? Why these series of 
apparent disasters? Why, as Shakespeare 
hints, were we not born with this man’s art, 
with that man’s scope? Why are our friends 
taken from us into the mysterious unknown at 
the very time when their help seems most 
needed? Why, in short, does God seem ar- 
bitrary? Why are we left to languish in de- 
spair, with no voice to break the eternal silence? 
Where on earth is the human heart from which 
this cry has not arisen? The book of Job, 
therefore, appeals in its problem to .every 
human being. So it does in its treatment of 
the problem. There is the awful despair of Job, 
who knows that his life has been righteous, and 
who sticks fast to that belief, even while for the 
time losing all light in a darkness that might be 
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felt. “There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds.” Could 
Tennyson have been thinking of Job when he 
wrote those lines? The creed of establisked 
orthodoxy, of conventional belief which does 
not rise to the towering heights of faith, is repre- 
sented by the friends who bring this poor little 
system of theology to bear on Job. He must 
have sinned against the almighty Dispenser of 
physical good: the dire calamities cannot be 
explained any other way. Was ever-a noble 
scepticism faced with a more conventional be- 
liéf? It is the scepticism of Job which is the 
faith, the belief of his friends which is the scep- 
ticism. Job knows that he is innocent, to that 
faith he will cleave. The turning-point comes 
when he appeals to God himself,—an appeal only 


to be made on the basis of clean hands and a. 


pure heart. The scepticism that is contented 
with itself, and formulates its nescience into a 
creed labelled agnosticism, is pitiable; but the 
book of Job hints that God sets passing scepti- 
cism, born of life’s tragedies, at naught, provid- 
ing there is no scepticism of the heart. Job, 
sitting aloof from men in his bodily degradation, 
yet lifts his eyes to heaven, and knows that he 
shall be vindicated. 

The answer of God to Job: afforded material 
again to Goethe in the Prologue, for it chants the 
infinite and magnificent order of the material 
universe. The passages here are among the 
finest poetry ever produced by human being. 
The ships on the sea, the minerals in the womb 
of the earth, the beasts which God has made, 
the sense of marvel and power, are beyond that 
which we find elsewhere in the Old Testament. 
This glimpse of the material universe over- 
whelms Job with the idea of the divine wisdom,— 
that wisdom which was present when the foun- 
dations of the worlds were laid, and which we 
may regard as the Hebrew equivalent of the 
Logos beyond space and time. This suggests 
to us the special charm of the book apart from 
its great moral suggestion. Itis in a way almost 
Greek. It is true that Greek elements are miss- 
ing. There is no chorus, there is little scenic ac- 
tion. But the-work is essentially dramatic. It 
is the drama of the purification of the hero. We 
are not told of the moral condition of Job after 
his return to prosperity, but we are sure that the 
number of his flocks and herds was the least im- 
portant factor of his life to the aged patriarch. 
We are sure that his faith in unseen verities 
was confirmed, that his assurance of the rule of 
a God of righteousness was rooted in a soil not 
to be shaken, that his life was renewed, and 
that that life typified the newer and true ideals 
of Israel. Therefore, we see in the book of Job 
these elements: In the first place we see a 


_ story which has taken hold of the minds of both 


the thinkers and poets of the world. Secondly, 
we see a great work which appeals to every 
human being that has ever lived as being a 
picture to him of his daily spiritual experience 
and a solution of the chief problem which 
haunts him all his days. Thirdly, we find the 
method of the solution of the problem,—the ap- 
peal to a just God, and the answer that approves 
of Job’s righteousness, so true to all inner ex- 
perience. Fourthly, the poem gains in interest 
and charm by being in a measure Greek in feel- 
ing, dramatic in form, and giving as its motive 
the purifying of the hero not by action, but by the 
justifying power of a good conscience, which, 
even in its earlier sceptical mood, tears in frag- 
ments the sophistry of a merely conventional 


belief. If we add to these elements that “fresh- | Sons. 


, 
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ness of an early world” which gives an atmos- 
phere to this work, we may well ask if a greater 


and nobler piece of writing has, on the whole, 
ever been bequeathed to mankind,—Sfectator. 


Literature. 


The Method of Evolution.* 


If one cared to be illiterative, he might say 
that the matter, method, and manner of this are 
equally good; and the statement would be 
simple truth. Prof. Conn’s acquaintance with 
his subject appears to be as nearly complete 
as is permitted by the advance which scientific 
investigation has so far made. So much for the 
matter. The method is that of an orderly ar- 
rangement which does not leave untouched any 
of the significant elements of the problem under 
discussion. First Darwin’s position is clearly 
stated; next we have a discussion of “Darwin’s 
links,” Prodigality, Struggle, and Survival; 
then a chapter on Variation and another on 
Heredity, followed by one on Weismann’s Con- 


tribution to Evolutionary Studies; this by one 


on Recent Additions to the Theory of Evolution, 
one on New Lines of Investigation, especially 
as touching Variation, and a final one on Studies 
of Protoplasm. The exposition of theories and 
arguments is extremely clear, and a careful 
summary at the end of each chapter makes 
the reader’s assurance that he knows the way he 
is going doubly sure. As for the manner of the 
book, it is that of perfect fairness to all con- 
cerned. It is not positive enough, not suf- 
ciently dogmatic, for the sciolist who between 
cock-sureness and ignorance knows no middle 
term, and who talks of “scientific truth” as if it 
were incapable of subtraction or addition,—of 
subtraction, certainly. Attending with +Prof. 
Conn these careful steps, we learn how much is 
yet doubtful, how many new problems are 
suggested by the solutions which have an epoch- 
making character. No part of the book is 
more interesting than that which discusses 
evolution under the light of Weismannism. 
This is something which has not been overrated, 
involving, as it does, not only a new doctrine of 
heredity, but a conception of evolution so radi- 
cally different from Darwin’s that Darwin’s 
stands or falls, whatever happens to Weis- 
mann’s, Romanes and others have made us 
familiar with the recession of Weismann from 
the rigidity of his original position. While 
conceding that the inheritance of acquired 
characters has suffered from Weismann’s at- 
tack, Prof. Conn does not think its position 
has been taken or even completely invested, 
nor does he think that Weismannism or 
Lamarckism meets the difficulties of evolu- 
tion any better or so well as Darwinism in its 
simplicity. Evidently there is more truth yet to 
break out from God’s works. The scientist’s 
oc cupation is not gone. 


MORGENANDACHTEN FUER STUDENTEN. 
Authorized translation of Mornings in the Col- 
lege Chapel by Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
By E. M., with a preface by Prof. Dr. Otto Baum- 
garten, in Kiel, Germany.” Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
fichs’sche Buchhandlung.—In this beautifully 
ent Attitude of Science toward the Question of the Laws 


and Forces that have brought the Origin of Species. By 
H. W. Conn. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
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printed little volume a translation of sixty-three 
of Prof. Peabody’s admirable addresses in Ap- 
pleton Chapel is given to the German public. 
The translator’s part has been excellently done, 
with perhaps here and there too close adherence 
tothe original. Prof. Baumgarten says truly, in 
his preface, that existing academic conditions 
in Germany offer no opportunity for this kind 
of religious influence on its student life. He re- 
veals, perhaps unconsciously, one principal rea- 
son for this in the tribute he pays to the freer, 
undogmatic, and unecclesiastical, the practical 
and life-giving qualities of these addresses,— 
traits which so widely distinguish them from the 
customary sermonizing of the German pulpit. 
Prof. Peabody, he tells us, “stands in the very 
centre of the intellectual and ethical problems of 
the academic world: he is in full and living sym- 
pathy with its noblest striving and best endeavors. 
He possesses a wide, unprejudiced survey over 
all the realms of knowledge. He shares in the 
joy of discovery, the happy increase, the compet- 
itive struggle of physical and spiritual forces 
which every true student knows. His admirable 
power of illustration he uses in fields on which 
the scientific progress of our time is made mani- 
fest. Hence his meditations are directly fitted 
to the environment of university life. Yet, with 
gentle compulsion, he leads us beyond it into the 
inner world of man, into those problems of the 
personal life which are so often, and almost 
necessarily, overlooked in the study of the ob- 
jective world. Unfettered by any dogmatic sys- 
tem whatever, independent even in his treatment 
of the sacred text, from which usually he simply 
draws a helpful thought, he throws the clear 
light of his own actual experience on certain dis- 
tinctly defined situations in the personal life of 
his hearers. And, therefore, no true student of 
empirical science to-day will find himself able to 
withdraw from this impression,—here, too, is 
clear and simple evidence, here is reality.” 
These appreciative and just remarks on Prof. 
Peabody’s recent contribution to the higher life of 
our American student body will, we trust, find a 
large response in the academic circles of our sis- 
ter nation. May this modest volume, together 
with the translated writings of a Channing, a 
Parker, a Martineau, and others of our free 
household of faith already known to independent 
and reverent minds in Germany, prove only the 
first-fruits of our liberal Christian activity among 
the countrymen of Martin Luther. Thus will we 
give assurance that the true sphere of inter- 
national influence for America is not that circum- 
scribed by warships and rifled cannon, by com- 
mercial rivalry and territorial delimitation. It 
consists in friendly exchanges of thought and 
sentiment and service, in the generous rivalry of 
good examples and good works. The American 
university, especially, which is under such deep 
and lasting obligation to the great German 
schools of learning for inspiration and models, 
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may well congratulate itself, if it can thus, in 
some degree, repay its indebtedness. We hope 
that other characteristic productions of our 
American liberal teachers and theologians may 
increasingly find their way into foreign languages, 
and so attain enhanced circulation and influence. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. Pier is the author of a story of the 
Harvard Summer School, published a year or 
two ago; but this is his first novel. It shows 
promise, and will lead many to look for his fut- 
ure work with interest, so clear are the charac- 
ter studies and so fresh the situations. Never- 
theless, one reads it with a certain sense of 
effort, and even an inward protest because of 
the unrestful atmosphere, the harsh, even sor- 
did ambitions and expedients ruthlessly exposed, 
and the general cheapness of the society it rep- 
resents. It is true that the atmosphere clears 
before the end, but it is too long a story to be 
pitched almost continuously on this key. It 
sadly needs the brightening of more cheerful 
chapters and situations. One wonders if Mr. Pier 
has not read Thackeray more attentively than 
any other novelist, and if this “young man’s 
cynicism” is more than skin-deep. A book like 
this needs a deal of tolerant humor to take one 
through the hard facts. It is much that we re- 
spect the hero at the end, however ; and, as for 
his poor mother, we pitied her increasingly from 
the beginning. Perhaps itis just this demand 
on our sympathies which we are inclined to re- 
sent. At the end of the book the hero says, 
“There are places on this earth where a man 
can learn to know and love the people, and help 
them and be heard.” ‘That is just what we 
would like Mr. Pier to do in his next book,— 
choose one of those places and write about it. 


AN AMERICAN WITH LoRD ROBERTS. By 
Julian Ralph. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50.——There seems to be 
some magical power, which bejuggles all the war 
correspondents, whether in our own distant 
colonies or in South Africa. Immediately after 
arriving in foreign parts they seem to be 
divided into classes by some unknown influence, 
and thenceforward nothing that they say or write 
can be trusted without a question. Mr. Ralph 
sees everything that is good, honorable, and 
patriotic on the side of the British forces in 
South Africa, and everything that is mean, 
sordid, and devilish in the government and camp 
of the Boers. Another man on the same ground, 
with the same persons before him and the same 
events passing under his eyes, gives us a totally 
different report. Whether Mr. Ralph saw what 
he says he saw and knows what he thinks he 
knows about the British and the Boers, we can- 
not say; but, premising that his account is pro- 
British throughout, it is only fair judgment to 
say that the narrative is extremely vivacious and 
interesting, and that it has the air of being as 
accurate as an honest man could make it. It 
gives some of the best pen pictures of the war 
that we have seen anywhere, and, without regard 
to the strong sympathetic and antipathetic im- 
pulses of the writer, should be read, as one of 
the important documents in the case, by all who 
desire to have full knowledge of the situation. 


Wirth Curist at Sea. By Frank T. Bullen, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.— 
We do not see how any one who admires cour- 
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age and sincerity can read this book without | religion and fidelity to the cause of civil liberty. 
interest and active sympathy. The literature | He is seconded in his brave endeavors by a 
called out by revivals is seldom edifying to | woman who accepts privation and hardship with- 
liberal readers. But here isa religious experi-| out a murmur. The book is written in good 
ence which is not only strictly orthodox, but is | faith, and presents only episodes that were facts 
also fresh and unconventional. The record of|in the experience of various men and women 
it fits in with Capt. Bullen’s other sea stories, | living at that time. But the author paints with 
explains and supplements them, and is itself as | one brush, and introduces into the experiences 
interesting as any of them, Capt. Bullen/ of his heroic couple, the abolitionist minister and 
would have been a convert after Father Taylor’s | his wife, unnecessary sacrifices and too many 
own heart, the kind he would have made and | sufferings. As it happens, we have personal 
rejoiced in. The more Christians we have of | knowledge of the life of one minister in that 
this sort, the better for the world, no matter | very locality, who openly and regularly assisted 
whether they believe all the doctrines of the | fugitive slaves in their passage toward Canada, 
Westminster Confession, or none of them.|and was never molested by his neighbors and 
Such revelations as these may serve to explain | suffered no unusual hardship. He served a fugi- 
to many (who are puzzled by the difficulty) how | tive slave as if that were a thing to be done of 
it is that one can live in peace under the shadow | course, but said little about it, and did not invite 
of doctrines that for them would blot out the | controversy by condemning his neighbors who 
light of the sun. Whoever gets at the heart of “passed by on the other side.” Still, the atmos- 
anything worthy to be called a religion finds phere of the book is wholesome, and the story 
there a shelter under a protecting Providence. | one that the young of this generation should not 
the cruel doctrines fall away, and are forgotten | be allowed to forget. _ 
or disregarded as if they were devices of the evil 
one. An abiding confidence in the love of God, 
which seldom deserted him onsea or land, is the 
faith which is hinted at in the title of this book. | ENCE. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D. New 
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Tue Story oF NINETEENTH CENTURY SCI- 


York and London: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
He must have a dull mind, indeed, who can read 


Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. New| this book without fascination. It covers pretty 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50.— This book | well the whole field of modern scientific investi- 
carries out the purpose of the series to which it | gation. Not only the results, but also something 
belongs by showing some phases of life along | concerning the methods and the principles of 
the border line of Vermont and New York in|science, are given in a narrative style, free from 
the years immediately preceding the passage of technicalities, and remarkably clear. The great 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. The hero makes great |men who have led the way in the progress of 
sacrifices to maintain freedom of thought in| science are also brought before the reader’s eye 


A Notable Book of Reminiscences. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
By William J. Stillman. 


With two portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, 
Col. Higginson, Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even 
more valuable in estimating the average Yankee character and 
its possibilities under the happy influences of cosmopolitan expe- 
rience. ... 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes 
Howe, John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
Judge Hoar, Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its 
members, is the subject of two charming chapters, and another 
is devoted to Lowell, and then comes an account of a third 
visit to Europe, more profitable than either of the others, both 
in its effect upon the traveller’s art and in its friendships.— 
New York Times. 


The very simplicity with which such varied and marvel- 
lous experiences in the life of one man are set forth in his recol- 
lections impresses the reader with a strange sense of greatness 
in it, and carries him on in a kind of spell to the last paragraph 
of the 800 pages that make up the book.—<sS¢. Louis Gilobe- 
Democrat. 


Sold by att Rooksetlers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., = = Boston 
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in interesting sketches. One serious omission 
has to be noted and regretted: nothing is said, 
except incidentally, of mathematics. This is a 
great defect, for hardly anything is more of a 
sealed book to most minds than the newer 
mathematics. Every once in a while we hear 
something that seems to upset all our “self-evi- 
dent truths,” and we wonder what it is all about. 
It is a pity that so excellent a book as this 
should not give us some light here. As it is, 
however, we have a marvellous tale of the infi- 
nitely great and the infinitely little in nature, 
which suggests the infinitely mysterious in the 
mind of man, who wrests from the universe so 
many of its secrets. The numerous good illus- 
trations increase the value of the book. 


- Pro Parrira. By Max Pemberton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— The plan 
of a tunnel under the British Channel, to be built 
by France and England, has been discussed and 
discouraged, because it was held that in time 
of war it would create a new danger for Great 
Britain. Our author, in search of a new plot for 
a story, has taken up the plan after a novel fash- 
ion. He invents a half-breed engineer of Eng- 
lish descent, who attempts to revenge himself on 
his countrymen because of insults offered him 
on account of his birth. He teaches the French 
how they may secretly run a tunnel under the 
channel, coming out in some secluded place 
three miles from the shore in England, where 
their operations may be concealed under pre- 
tence of making an artificial lake. When well 
under way, an Englishman, who is in love with a 
French maiden, stumbles, by accident, into the 
enclosure at Calais, and discovers the tunnel is 
well under way. How the Englishman escaped, 
how he was dogged by spies, and how he finally 
defeated the purposes of the conspirators, and 
how he married the French maiden, are all set 
down in Mr. Pemberton’s animated style. 


_ AUSTRALASIA, THE COMMONWEALTH, AND 
New ZEALAND. By Arthur W. Jose. New 
York: Imported by the Macmillan Company.— 
This is one of the Temple Primers. It is packed 
with information, but is not a mere dry record 
of facts. The author contrives to suggest some- 
thing also of the rush and confusion and ro- 
mance attending the settlement of these far 
distant precincts of the British Empire. 


The Magazines. 


The May number of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion contains a clever article by Clara Morris, 
in which she describes two meetings with James 
A. Garfield, Walnut Laceting shows how a de- 
lightful summer vacation may be had in a novel 
and agreeable way. The everlasting servant 
question is discussed by Jane Marsh Parker, who 
takes “A Composite View” of it, and whose 
conclusion is that housekeépers must unite in 
making domestic service more attractive to cap- 
able and intelligent women. Apropos of this 
subject, Lilian Bell has an amusing story which 
introduces the same problem. Frederick M. 
Smith writes interestingly of woman’s part in 
the Pan-American Exhibition, and makes his 
readers feel that, if the great show be not as big 
as some others, it is yet more beautiful. Anna 
Wentworth tells of a conversation with Howells, 
and his advice to writers, saying that to him the 
Muse never comes without a summons, and a 
good deal of urging at that. Other good articles 
are by Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Leroy Scott, and 
Mabel Percy Haskell. 
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. AUDREY, 


young Virginian patrician of the ear 


be the rival of the famous beauty, Evelyn Byrd, for Haward’s love. 
pure romance, and splendidly fulfills the artistic promise of Miss Johnston’s earlier work. 
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Atlantic 
Monthly 


for May 


Contains the opening chap- 
ters of a new romance by 
the author of 


TO HAVE & TO HOLD 


by MARY JOHNSTON 


( Audrey is an orphan, a cy dreamy slip of a girl, the protégé of Marmaduke Haward, a 
ly 18th century. 


Half child, half dryad that she is, she comes to 
The story is in the nature of 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


During the appearance of Audrey in the Atlantic the publishers will send for 


$4.00 
The Atlantic for one year . . 


To Have and To Hold, Prisoners of Hope, or any 
book listed in their catalogue at . . . ... 


(Send postal card for catalogue) 


WIT AND WISDOM OF JESUS 


Just published under the above title; and 
from its unique value the volume must quickly 
make for “itself a warm place in the hearts of 
many readers. 

The book is by George Wright Buckley, 
author of “Carlyle and Emerson: A Contrast,” 
“Politics and Morals,” etc.; and the fresh and 
vivid portraiture of Jesus presented in these 
strong and attractively written pages makes us 
at once, as it were, the personal friend of the 
author, and more than ever the friend of the 
great friend of man whose wit and wisdom 
the volume recounts. The work is not an arid 
technical study: it is the expression of a warm 
and loyal appreciation. To quote from the 
introductory chapter: “What concerns the 
author is not that he classify the wit and wis- 
dom of Jesus under definite categories; but 
rather that he give them some living relation 
to the sublime personality whence they sprang, 
and that, too, with a religious and moral 
motive.” 

The Russian. saying quoted on the title-page, 
“Humor is an invisible tear through a visible 
smile,” manifests the sympathetic spirit of the 
book, and the volume has only to be entered 
upon to induce an earnest perusal of it from 
cover to cover. An exhaustive Index of eleven 
pages renders the events of Jesus’ life and 
every quoted passage and reference readily 
available. The book as a whole is an original 
and highly valuable study, graceful and popular 
in its treatment of the great theme, and every 
reader will be inspired by it. 

Contents: Introduction. 1, Humor Versus 
Criticism. 2. Life-Sketches: Turning ‘“‘Men’s 
Ears into Eyes.” 3. Misunderstood. 4. Kin- 
dred and Neighbors. 5. Pithy Sayings and 
Retorts. 6. Opposition and Quotation. 7. 
Miracles; Practical Religion, 8. Vanquished 
Craft. 9. Hypocrisy and Self-Righteousness. 
10. Closing of the Conflict. Conclusion. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. James H. West Co., 
Publishers, 79 Milk Street, Boston. 


— EEE 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozoompaR. Cloth, $1.25. 


A - + $4.00) Roth 
for 
_1:5° { $4.00 

$5.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Theodore Parker 


By ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Rev. J. W. CHADWICK says :— 

“It is a noble, heart-stirring little book. It is 
full of the spirit of the time.” 

Published by the Ariel Press, 37 Brockton Avenue, 
Haverhill, Mass. Cloth, 60 cts., postpaid. Sent by 


mail by AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 


A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


April. 


BY M. ¥%. M. 


If the Mayflowers and the violets 
Are thinking of the spring, 

Or should open their soft, furry ears 
To hear a bluebird sing, 


Or turn their little noses up 
To breathe a balmy air, 
And lift their pretty eyelids 

To see the world all fair, 


Then violets would still be blue, 
But with a creeping chill, 

And Mayfiowers blush a rosy pink 
Hid under leaves so still, 


And wind-flowers hang their little heads, 
In sorrow, by the pool, 

To think that April is not spring, 
But just an ‘* April fool.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Jack and his Brother. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“VII tell you a story about Jack M’Nory, 
And now my story’s begun. 
T'll tell you another about Jack and his brother, 
And now my story’s done.” 


I could tell you a very sweet story about Jack 
alone, the story of a dear little boy who for 
three years ruled like a king in his home. He 
had a tiny bed beside his mamma’s, from which 
he could reach out and touch her hand when 
the nights were dark and queer. But in the end 
it would be a story which most of you know. 
Jack’s real story began when old Doctor Norton 
came into the library where he was playing with 
his blocks, and said :— 

“Jack, I have brought you a dear little 
brother, the nicest chap you ever saw. If you 
treat him well, he may stay with you. Come 
and kiss him.” 

Jack took the proffered hand and pranced 
away. He knew all about “nice chaps.” He 
had watched them from the window having all 
sorts of fun together, while he was lonely in- 
doors. It was delightful to have one of his 
own. No more loneliness now! He was doubt- 
ful about kissing one; but, then, the doctor must 
know. 

Hand in hand, they went into mamma’s room. 
It was darkened and strange. The furniture 
was moved about; and, as far as Jack could see, 
the nice chap was in hiding. Perhaps that was 
his game. Well, he knew the game also. Just 
as he was thinking where to look first, he heard 
his mother say, “Jack, come kiss little brother.” 

He crept nearer the bed, and there, nestling 
against her arm, in fis old place, was the 
smallest, reddest, plumpest baby he had ever 
seen. As he was mustering up courage to kiss 
it, to please his mother, the dreadful baby 
doubled its fists and cried lustily. Jack feared 
that it was going to explode, and fled from the 
room. 

Perhaps the doctor might think that was a 
nice chap; but 4e held a different opinion, and 
keen disappointment filled his heart. From that 
moment his troubles began. He felt lonely all 
day without mamma; but he comforted himself 
with the thought that at night he would tell her 
all about it from his bed, and she would set 
things right. 

Night came; and he was marched tiptoe 
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past the familiar door and into the guest cham- 
ber, where his crib, looking forlorn enough, 
stood in the far corner. “That my bed!” he 
gasped indignantly. 

“Yes,” replied papa, who held his hand, and 
seemed rather ashamed to explain. 
are turned out, old fellow. You are big brother 
now. Try to understand, and not feel cut up 
about anything. You'll have to give up to the 
little chap, you know.” 

When papa talked like that, Jack always held 
his head higher. If papa expected anything of 
him, he should not be disappointed. Besides, 
they were in the same boat, and must row with 
each other. “I’ll remember, papa,” he gulped. 
And then he smiled bravely, and squeezed his 
father’s hand in sympathy. 

But when the lights were out, and papa had 
gone, Jack turned his face into his pillow and 
cried softly. He saw it all. Mamma was only 
able to love one boy at a time. He must do 
without her and be a big boy, which meant that 
he must not be afraid of anything, must say 
nothing when he was hurt, and do without pet- 
ting and cosy times. 

Oh, it was hard and cruel, and it had come so 
suddenly! He hated the new brother with a 
strange hate, and fell asleep sobbing over his 
woes. He awoke with a stern resolve in his 
aching heart. If he did Aate his brother, he 
loved his mamma. He could not forget the 
sweet old days when he was her baby and 
papa’s little chap. He would prove his love by 
being gentle and kind to the baby. 

When he was dressed, he stole into the quiet 
room, “May I kiss my mamma?” he whis- 
pered, “and—my—little—brother—too?” The 
latter request almost choked him. 

“You little darling,” said grandma, who was 
present, “of course you may!” He was lifted 
up to kiss the precious mamma, who barely 
smiled at him. Then with indrawn breath he 
kissed the baby. 

“J want my face washed,” he said as he was 
put down; “the baby feels mushy.” 

The life struggle was begun in earnest. At 
first when the new brother slept most of the 
time, it was bad enough, his very presence was 
upsetting ; but, as he grew older, he demanded so 
much attention that it became painful. He 
seemed perfectly fascinated by Jack. “Do 
amuse him,” mamma would plead; and poor 
Jack would prance and dance until his legs 
ached. 

Later his precious books and toys were 
pressed into the service, and with silent tears he 
saw them torn and flung about. He learned to 
say, “Little brother doesn’t know any better,” 
while all the time his heavy heart ached with 
the injustice which no one seemed to notice. 

Then little brother learned to walk,—of 
course he was the smartest and handsomest 
baby one ever saw—and Jack was plunged into 
greater efforts. “Don’t let baby fall!” “Don’t 
let him get near the stairs or windows!’’ “Take 
his hand, Jack, and walk with him!” These 
were the cries. He never had time to do what 
he wanted to do : it was always the baby. 

An anxious look grew in his eyes. He felt 
the burden and responsibility deeply, but no 
one helped him. If the baby ran into the dark, 
—and he was always running into something,— 
Jack must go after him, although he was more 
afraid of the gloom than little brother. Once,— 
and, oh, it was a fearful experience! he was left 
in charge of the baby on the parlor floor, alone, 
just as the shadows were deepening. 


it was inky black. 


while his blood ran chill with fright. 
just as he was clutching the struggling child, the 


“You and I | small voice moaned, “Ooh—ooh—ooh !” 


told it afterward as a joke. 
Jack never could understand where the point 
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Suddenly the baby toddled into a closet where 
“Tome, tome!” he shouted. 
“Big brudder is coming!” Jack called back, 
And then, 


“Don’t, don’t do that?” Jack stammered. 

“You'll—you'll frighten yourself to death!” 
Mamma heard him as she came downstairs, and 
Joke, indeed! 


came in. 

As time went on, he could not continue hating 
the baby; for he was the sunniest and jolliest 
little rogue, and clung to him with touching 
devotion. A dozen times a day he hugged and 


kissed Jack, cooing,— 


“T love oo, bid brudder!” 

Tt was no use. In the end Jack worshipped 
him, and served him like a slave. Every 
one did the same, apparently overlooking the 
brave little fellow standing patiently by, often 
feeling slighted and lonely. 


When the baby was three years old, he be- ‘ 


came very ill. The house was hushed and 
silent, and Jack had all the time for his own. 
Mamma, weeping and pale, hung over the tiny 
bed upon which the flushed and unconscious 
little brother lay. Papa came and went, often 
forgetting to kiss sad little Jack, while the 
others forgot him entirely. 

Then one evening Bridget, the nurse, came 
out of the sick-room with her hands over her 
face, and nearly fell over Jack huddled in the 
hall. 

“What’s the matter, Bridget?” he gasped. 

“Oh! The doctor says he thinks the baby’s 
got to go away,” cried she. 

“Go away? Go away where?” 

“In the grave, the darlint! An’ he so like a 
sunbeam !”” 

Jack shuddered. Then he sat down on the 
stairs to think. Perhaps the doctor thought 
the baby was not treated well. He remembered 
how he had said that he’d take little brother 
away if they did not love him. 

Finally, he stole down the stairs, and, taking 
his cap from the hall rack, he went noiselessly 
from the house. The evening was dark and 
chill; but with clenched hands and big fright- 
ened eyes Jack sped along. A little kitten 
darted across his path. For one awful moment 
he thought it was a panther. Then a branch 
touched his arm, and he fancied a great dog 
was after him; but faster and faster he went. 

At last he reached Dr. Norton’s. The maid 
recognizing him, and, thinking he had been sent 
on an errand, took him at once to the office. 
There sat the doctor, grave and weary. 

“Why, Jack!” he cried : “what is it?” 

Now was the time to be a man. There was 
work to do. Jack drew his tired back straight. 
“T’ve come to see about little brother,” he said 
in an uncommonly queer, far-away voice. “You 
brought him to us, and I thought maybe you 
could do something about his not going away!” 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Makes digestion easy. If your dinner 
distresses you, half a teaspoon in half 
a glass of water will give quick relief. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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_ “God knows that I wish I might, my boy!” 
‘The doctor’s voice was husky. 

“Well, I wanted to see if you couldn’t take me 
instead of him !” 

The old man started, and peered keenly at the 
pale little pinched face. 

“Ym not afraid of the cold and dark,—at 
least not very,—but little brother is just awfully ! 
And, then, you see, it’s all so different for me 
since he came that I don’t care particularly to 
stay. It would be bad for mamma to be with- 
out baby,”—the brave voice faltered,—“she’d 
miss him a lot more than she would me. I’m 
big enough to go away alone; but he’s too little. 
Besides, I’m kind of used to it, you know.” 

For a moment Doctor Norton seemed re- 
membering and understanding. Then he came 
over to the little figure sitting so straight in the 
large chair. Taking Jack in his strong arms, 
he bent his face over the rumpled curls and 
whispered.— 

“ ‘Greater love hath no man!’ Jack, my son, 
I’ve seen noble deeds during my long life; and 
Tl never forget this one!” 

And then the big brother was sobbing out all 
the suffering of the three long years on the dear 
old doctor’s breast. The kind hand smoothed 
the aching head ; and by and by, worn out with 
grief and crying, Jack fell asleep. 

When he awoke, a beautiful thing was happen- 
ing. He layon the library couch at home. The 
gas was burning, and a bright fire gleamed in the 
grate. Papa and mamma were kneeling beside 
him ; and mamma’s arm was under his head, just 
as it used to be when he was little and happy. 
Her face was shining and lovely, and papa was 
smiling through his tears. To think of a big 
man, like papa, crying! 

“Oh! my precious little Jack,” said mamma, 
softly, when she saw that he was awake, “let you 
go, my blessing! My firstdear baby! Did you 
think I had forgotten you? Oh! my own little 
Jack!” She was crying in his curls, and laugh- 
ing, too. “And just think! The doctor says he 
thinks little brother is going to stay with us! I 
shall have both my boys.” Again and again 
she kissed him as though she were forgetting 
how big and old-he was. 

He sat up, and put his arm about her in a 
pretty protecting way, and, looking over her dear 
head, said to papa: “Then I did some good by 
going to the doctor’s? But I was so afraid of 
the dark !” 

“Yes, old chap,” papa replied, turning away 
his head. “I think some one beside the doctor 
heard you. I’m proud of my boy!” 

Then Jack knew that papa meant he was 
proud of him because he had conquered his cow- 
ardly fear of the dark, and had gone alone to 
do what he could for little brother. 


Neddy’s Long Word. 


“Remember, Neddy,” said mother one day, 
“always to accommodate every one that you 
can.” 


“Yes’m,” said Neddy, heartily, “I will.’]. 


Mother felt sure he would, for Neddy is one of 
the very best boys you ever saw to remember 
things. 

The next day Mrs. Camp called to him as he 
was running down the street. “Neddy, Neddy 
come here a minute, please.” 

Neddy heard her, and stopped, though he 
didn’t much want to. He was going over on 
Wilson Pond, and was in a great hurry; but he 
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went up to the door where Mrs. Camp was 
standing, and pulled off his cap with a polite 


little bow, which pleased the lady very much. 


. “Will you run down to the store for me, 
dear?” she asked. “I want a spool of twist, 
and I have no one to send.” 

Neddy’s eyes closed up the least bit in the 
world, but Mrs. Camp was looking in her purse 
for the right change, and didn’t notice; and, be- 
fore she found it, the bright sun of good-nature 
was shining again in Neddy’s eyes, and he an! 
swered, “Yes’m,” as cheerfully as could be. 

It didn’t take long, after all. The store was 
not a great way off, and there were no other 
customers; and Neddy in less than five min- 
utes was back again with the spool of twist. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Camp, smiling at 
him. Then she took a bright new dime from 
her purse. “Here is something for you to buy 
peanuts with,” said she, kindly; “and I’m very 
much obliged, besides.” 

But Neddy shook his head at the dime, 
though he liked peanuts as well as maple sugar, 
which is saying a good deal. 

“You're as welcome as can be,” said he; “but 
I can’t take pay for going, Mrs. Camp, ’cause, 
you know, mother tells me always to a—bomi- 
nate every one I can!” 

Didn’t Mrs. Camp laugh! She couldn’t help 
it, though she tried so hard that she choked, 
and frightened Neddy, who could not think 
what the trouble was. 

“Bless your dear heart!” said she, as soon as 
she could speak. Then she went to the corner 
closet and took out a little pyramid of maple 
sugar,—more than Neddy could have bought at 
the store with two dimes. “There,” said she, 
“I know you like sap sugar, don’t you? And 
this isn’t pay: it’s a present.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Neddy, eagerly. 
go right home and show it to mother!” 

So he did; and Mrs. Camp sat down by her 
window, and laughed and laughed. “Bless his 
dear little manly heart!” said she —Zxchange. 
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Whose Happiness? 


The small boy was drawing his still smaller 
neighbor along the walk in his little wagon. He 
looked up beaming, when a watchful face ap- 
peared at the doorway. 

“I’m trying to make Fannie happy, aunt,” he 
said. 

“What a beautiful spirit for the child to 
have!” exclaimed the admiring aunt, as she 
closed the door. 

But presently, as she gazed from the window, 
it seemed to her that the effort, however com- 
mendable, was not very successful. 

Wee Fannie was evidently afraid to ride, and 
was much more inclined to climb out of the 
wagon and drawit herself. This Master Robbie 
stoutly resisted. 

“She doesn’t like riding, Robbie,” explained 
the aunt. “You must let her be horse if you 
want to make her happy.” 

“But I want to draw it myself. I want to 
make her happy doin’ things T like her to do,” 
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answered Robbie, with a very unamiable scowl. 
Poor little boy! It was selfishness, after all. 
Wellspring. 


The Gingham Nest. 


“Mamma,” said Edie, coming in from school, 
“our teacher wants each of us to bring her a 
piece of one of our school dresses, to put into a 
quilt. Can’t I give her a piece of this new 
gingham dress ?”” 

“Yes, certainly,” said mamma; “and I know 
of another place where some of your dress 
might be welcome. Some very little bits.” 

“Where ?” 

“Mrs. Robin Redbreast is building a nest in 
the pine-tree; and, if you take this handful of 
clippings and scatter them about under the tree, 
she may be glad to weave them in.” 

Edie did so; and Mrs. Robin made good use 
of them. After the nest was done, Edie could 
look up and see the bits of red and blue; and 
she called it a “gingham nest.”—/May flower. 


A five-year-old boy went with his mother to 
make a call. The lady of the house told him 
she meant to ask his mother to let her have him. 
“Don’t you think your mother would let me buy 
you?” she asked. ‘No, ma’am,” answered the 
little fellow: “you haven’t got money enough.” 
“How much would it take?” she continued. 
“Three hundred dollars,” said the boy, promptly, 
as if that would settle the matter at once and 
for all. “Oh, well, then,” said the woman, “I 
think I can manage it. If I can, will you come 
and stay with me?” “No, ma’am,” he said with 
decision. “Mamma wouldn’t sell me anyhow. 
There are five of us, and mamma wouldn’t like 


to break the set."—Buffalo Enquirer. 
piace tions te ae 
eed oe I : 
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| BABBITT’S | 


% is the highest grade, most 
% economical and most satis- 
#% factory kitchen and laun- 
@ dry soap. 

BA 

Made by 


_B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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SOS 


Slater 


«WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 
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Good News. 
The Nine Hundred and Ninety- 


ninth Psalm, 


O God, that I may see thee 
As the pure in heart see thee. 


O God, that I may hear thee 
As thy true children can hear thee. 


O God, that I may love thee 
As thy well-beloved Son loved thee. 


O God, that I may trust thee 
As thy well-beloved Son trusted thee. 


O God, that I may serve thee 
As the stars in their courses serve thee, 


As the winds of heaven serve thee, 
And the sun of heaven and the dew that distils from heaven. 


O God, that thou mayest delight in me 
As thou dost delight in the service of thy well-beloved sons 
and daughters. 


O God, that I may serve thy children and bless them 
As thou, their Father, dost bless and uplift them. 


O God, thou art with me, and I am with thee. 
Give me Life, and give it more abundantly. 


The Larger Syndicate. 


The people of America are expected every 
week to be astonished by the immense totals of 
the sums of capital combined in some great 
syndicate. 

But it seems to me that they are not often 
enough reminded that all of them are partners 
in a larger syndicate, to which “steel trusts,” ‘oil 
trusts,” or “paper-doll trusts,” are all inferior. 
This Larger Syndicate is called “The United 
States,” and it has seventy-five million partners. 

It is sometimes called “The Country,” some- 
times “My Country”; and on occasions of cere- 
mony, when the stockholders meet in any 
considerable numbers, they are accustomed to 
express their joy that they belong to it, in song 
or in speech. The truth is that as partners in it 
they hold immense property, in comparison to 
which Girard or Monte Cristo or Astor or Car- 
negie is nowhere. And of the part which this 
syndicate can use, when IT chooses, no man 
pretends to describe the detail. 

Some one took the pains a few years ago to 
sum up the wealth in common held at the mo- 
ment by the people of Boston alone. Boston is 
rather an insignificant partner in the large 
syndicate. It proved at that time, as this 
writer says, that, whenever a Russian emigrant 
lands at East Boston, the mayor of Boston 
says to him, practically, “Michel, if you will do 
us the favor to stay with us, we will make you 
partner at once ina property of which your share, 
if it were divided, would be between three and 
four thousand dollars.” That is to say, the city, 
as a city, holds in pavements and streets, in 
water-fronts, in parks, in hospitals, court-houses, 
halls, poorhouses, libraries, school-houses, and 
so forth and so forth and so forth, so large a 
fixed property as would now require between a 
hundred and two million dollars to acquire. 
Divided among fifty thousand families, each of 
them would have more than three or four thou- 
sand dollars. Take the Common and_ Public 
Garden alone, and ask some real estate “im- 
prover” to tell you how much he could sell them 
for to single “improvers.” 

Add to this that, for the best improvement 
of this fixed property, every one who chooses 
to take the responsibilities of a citizen has the 
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right to command all the owners of what is called 
private property, to spend and be spent to what- 
ever amount the best improvement of the fixed 
property may warrant. Rich and poor alike, 
strong and weak, must use the property which 
they call their own first for the public welfare, 
so far as the public callsupon them. The State, 
the Commonwealth, has a first lien upon their 
property. 

The wealth in common held by Massachusetts, 
—as a “commonwealth” is held by the syndicate 
called the “people of Massachusetts,” this prop- 
erty is so considerable, and the conditions are so 
important for which it was organized, that the 
large staff of officers, of which the governor is the 
chief and the general court are the directors, 
has been created for a fit and sufficient adminis- 
tration. Such departments of administration as 
the provision of roads, the education of the 
people, and justice between man and man, will 
occur to every one as important. 

For purposes even larger the people of Bos- 
ton and the people of Massachusetts have joined 
with the people of forty-four other communities 
in establishing what I have called “the Larger 
Syndicate.” He would be a brave master of 
statistics who would invent an estimate of the 
amount of fixed capital which this syndicate con- 
trols. But, as one item, I may say that it has 
$500,000,000 in physical gold in its treasury, 
which is rightly spoken of as an item inconsider- 
able in comparison with the total of its wealth-in- 
common. At this moment this “Larger Syndi- 
cate” has a debt of $1,400,000,000, which is 
rightly considered as so insignificant in propor- 
tion to its resources that the credit of the syndi- 
cate in the money markets is better than that of 
any man or nation beside. 

In this Larger Syndicate every person in the 
United States is a stockholder. 

Twenty years ago the late Josiah Quincy 
asked in a public. address in Boston, “Who owns 
the palaces which are going up on the Back 
Bay?” And he made the interesting and grati- 
fying reply that they were owned by the wage- 
earners of Boston,—a reply interesting and 
gratifying because it shows how closely what 
English people call the “classes of society” are 
allied in our social order; and how frankly we 
accept Saint Paul’s statement that, if one member 
rejoice, all rejoice, and that, if one member suffer, 
all suffer. The newsboy, the seamstress, the 
bottle-washer, and the reporter place their 
savings in the Provident Institution or the 
Suffolk Savings Bank. Because they do so, the 
contribution of five dollars or fifty or one hun- 
dred is as carefully invested and used as if it were 
ten thousand dollars ora million. If a palace 
is needed in the Back Bay, the Provident Insti- 
tution furnishes money to build it; and every 
working bee in the hive has his share of the 
interest by which the Back Bay man hires his 
money. 

The precise reason which makes the seam- 
stress place her money in the bank is that the 
head of the bank knows how to use it better than 
she does, and that her steady interest will be 
more sure. 

At the other end of the.social order, for pre- 
cisely the same reason, the Larger Syndicate has 
organized itself, and appoints its directors and 
executive committee, and their president. It 
has learned, in some thousand years, in lessons 
which run back to Moses and Saul and Samuel, 
to the Greek democracies and to the Roman 
piebs, to King Alfred and John Hampden and 
Samuel Adams, that some authority must take 
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in charge the Central affairs of the Syndicate. 
It names the men who are to hold this authority, 
and it encourages them to use it. It strengthens 
the hand of the central authority. 

And whenever a poet or prophet, like Count 
Kropotkin, would persuade them, ever so sweetly, 
to fall back on the system by which Jacob tried 
in vain to control his sons, the Larger Syndicate 
thanks him, but tells him it knows better. 

No one yet tells us why such a system which 
works well in a town. meeting,—where people 
unite for a strong government,—which works well 
in the United States, where States unite for 
strong government, should not work well when 
ten railway companies unite or when ten steel 
companies unite. The young artist who holds two 


shares in sugar stock does not know how to re- 


fine sugar. The bootblack who puts forty-three 
cents into a savings-bank cannot take it to a 
coal mine and dig for forty-three cents worth of 
coal. 

Why should the bootblack or the artist not 
place their money in the hands of Mr. Have- 
meyer, who knows how to make sugar, or of 
Mr. Tubal-Cain, who knows how to make steel ? 

What is certain is that from the time when a 
combination of men at Delfthaven agreed to 
“walk together” in founding America, up to this 
moment, the prosperity of America has grown 


from the readiness with which her people have 


accepted combination and co-operation. 
Adam Smith did not believe in either, but 


the American people do. 
EpWArD E. HALE, 


Chicago Letter. 


The sudden death of Mr. Gould brought sad- 
ness to the hearts of many friends throughout 
Chicago and the Central West. During the six 
years he gave to the service of Western Unita- 
rianism in the office of secretary of the Western 
Conference he had endeared himself to a large 
number of people. As president of the Sunday 
School Society for a still longer period and as 
the creator of some: of the best Sunday-school 
material which the Unitarian denomination has 
produced, his name had become a familiar one 
to the young as well as to the old. When Mr. 
Gould left-his professor’s chair twelve years ago 
to take up the work of the Unitarian ministry, 
he was recognized at ence as a preacher of in- 
tellectual and spiritual power. Religion was to 
him a natural product of the human soul. The 
rise of the theory of evolution and the indefinite 
progress of the human race toward which it 
pointed had affected profoundly his religious be- 
lief and colored nearly all his sermons. When 
he decided a year ago to return once more to his 
first love and accepted the position as head of 
the ancient language department in the Chicago 
Institute, he came into a position of wide influ- 
ence, and that his career has been thus abruptly 
terminated is a source of general sorrow. 

The arrangements for the Western Unitarian 
anniversaries have been nearly completed. The 
meetings will be held May 14, 15, 16 at the 
Church of the Unity and the Church of the 
Messiah‘in St. Louis. A hearty offer of hospi- 
tality to all visiting delegates has been made by 
the two churches.. The conference sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., on 
Tuesday evening, May 14. The coming session 
of the conference ought to be an inspiring one. 
The contributions from the churches during the 
year have been unusually generous, and there is 
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reason to hope that the standing indebtedness 
which has been so long a menace to the pros- 
perity of the conference will be entirely removed 
before the annual meeting. Only about $600 re- 
mains to be subscribed. Many churches have 
made this year their first contribution to the con- 
ference for many years, 

This year of commercial expansion ought to 
witness a corresponding growth along ecclesi- 
astical lines. Building enterprises have already 
been launched by some of our churches, and 
others are in contemplation. Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague is expected at the Western headquar- 
ters within a week on his way east in the interest 
of the. building venture at Helena, Mont. 
The First Unitarian Society at Helena has been 
during its entire history under the leadership of 
ministers who have been in their experience 
within the limits of the Western Conference. 
For ten years it has met regularly in a hall, but 
the time has arrived when it is necessary 
that a building should be owned by the society, 
which shall prove the permanent centre of its 
activities. A building venture on the part of a 
society in a city like Helena is always a formid- 
able undertaking. Property in such places is 
usually heavily mortgaged to Eastern capitalists, 
and large sums of money make their way east- 
ward in regular instalments for the payment of 
interest and insurance. It is not unreasonable 
therefore that a society in such a condition should 
appeal for assistance from the wealthier and 
more stable cities of the East. The society at 
Helena has done nobly. Its efforts should be 
seconded by the Eastern friends of the cause 
for which it stands. 

The advent of Rev. and Mrs. W. Hanson 
Pulsford at the Church of the Messiah and the 
Memorial Chapel is a matter of considerable 
moment, not only to those churches, but to our 
cause in Chicago andthe West. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pulsford have been most cordially received. 
This was to be expected. Chicago usually treats 
the new-comers graciously. But they are no 
longer new-comers. They have won their way 
already to the hearts of their people. 

Easter Sunday was a pleasant day throughout 
the West. From all directions large and enthu- 
siastic congregations are reported, in a consid- 
erable number of places the largest for many 
years. The most conspicuous event of the day 
in Chicago was the dedication of the new Chris- 
tian Science Temple on the North Side. This 
beautiful and commodious edifice was dedicated 
in the presence of more than 10,000 people. In 
order that all might be accommodated, four ser- 
vices were held during the day, the first at 9.30 
in the morning. Long before that hour had ar- 
rived, a throng had gathered which overflowed 
the church into the street, where large numbers 
waited patiently for the conclusion of the service 
in order that they might enter the interior. 
Meantime the Third Church of Christ Scientist 
is erecting an edifice on the West Side, which 
will be completed during the next three months. 

Five Christian Science societies are now es- 
tablished in Chicago, and the number appears 
still to be rapidly increasing. 

Much interest is manifested in the location of 
the magnificent John Crerar Library, which is 
soon to be constructed. A site is being sought 
upon the lake front, a strip of territory for the 
improvement of which ambitious designs are 
entertained. The Municipal Art League has 
decreed that Chicago shall become a City Beau- 
tiful; and, although we are far from having 
realized this ideal, it is much to have become 


aware of the possibilities in this direction. Chi- 


cago is not by any means an ideal city; but 
there are certain indications that she is con- 
scious of her shortcomings, and will remedy 
them in time. 
tion has demonstrated for the third time that a 
machine candidate for mayor cannot be thrust 
upon the citizens of Chicago. 
continue the \present administration, notwith- 
standing certain manifest delinquencies, rather 
than submit to be ruled by a party boss. 


The result of the recent elec- 


They prefer to 


F. C. S. 


New York Letter. 


We have several half-century-old Unitarian 


churches in these Middle States, but they are 
not so common that we can afford to let their 
semi-centennials pass by unnoticed. 
“real relish of the saltness of time” that is get- 
ting into Unitarianism here that made the cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the first 
meeting of the Second Unitarian Society of 
Brooklyn for religious worship an event of such 
general interest. 


It was 


This was widely shown, not 
only by those who were present, but also by those 


who could not attend the services held in Brook- 
lyn on Sunday morning and evening, April 14, 
and was as much due to the fact that Mr. Chad- 
wick’s has become a familiar name in so many 


homes through his books and writings as to a 


love “for a smack of age” in things. The church 


was made gay for the occasion by an abundance 
of flowers and palms. The choir, which is a 
volunteer one of the young people at the church, 
sang most pleasingly some beautiful and familiar 


hymns, all by either Samuel Longfellow (a for- 


mer pastor) or Mr. Chadwick, who also contrib- 
uted one new hymn to the evening service 
which found its way at once to the hearts of 
those who sang it. 

At the morning service Mr. Chadwick read a 
note of congratulation he had received from 
Rev. Albert J. Lyman, minister of the South Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn, which offered 
hearty congratulations to the Second Church in a 
true fraternal fashion,—“which now, thank God, 
Mr. Lyman said, “has taken the place of the an- 
cient acrimony and therefore mutual misjudg- 
ment and theological debate.” Then followed 
an exhaustive historical address, in which Mr. 
Chadwick said that the first place of meeting of 
the society was the Brooklyn Female Academy, 
then occupying the site where now Stands the 
Packer Institute. Dr. Gannett was to have 
preached the first sermon, but for some reason 
could not come, and sent Rey. John Ware. Dr. 
Dewey followed him, and preached for several 
Sundays. The society called successively James 
Freeman Clarke, Horatio Stebbins, and Thomas 
Starr King ; but its first settled pastor was Sam- 
uel Longfellow, the brother of the poet, who 
was installed in October, 1853. He remained 
with the society but two years. His settlement 
was one of the various signs that it was gradu- 
ally putting “‘off the old man of Unitarian ortho- 
doxy, and putting on the new man of ‘Parker- 
ism,’ transcendentalism, liberalism and ration- 
alism.” From this time the society proceeded 
rapidly to develop a strongly individual char- 
acter. 

The present church edifice was built in oe 57 
with a debt of $10,000, which was finally paid off 
in 1876. Rev. N. A. Staples, the second pastor, 
was installed in November, 1861, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham preaching the installing sermon, 
and Dr. Osgood “refuting it as best he could 
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within the limits and obstructions of the install- 
ing prayer.” Mr, Staples’s health forced him to 
resign in November, 1863; and Mr. Chadwick, 
then a Harvard Divinity student, was immedi- 
ately called as his successor. His ordaining 
sermon was preached by Rev. Robert Collyer, 
who had been Mr. Staples’s closest friend. 

During Mr. Chadwick’s ministry the church 
debt has been raised; over 300,000 of his ser- 
mons have been published and distributed by 
the church; the Post-office Mission has been es- 
tablished, and now has one hundred and thirty- 
two correspondents; the Women’s Alliance has 
been organized, which now has eighty members; 
while among the colonies of the church are the 
Female Employment Society, the Flower Mis- 
sion, and the Brooklyn Guild. The Sunday- 
schoo] was organized in 1851. 

The evening service was a union one, in which 
the Unitarian ministers of Greater New York all 
took part, except Dr. Savage, who was kept 
away by illness. It must have given great satis- 
faction to the members of the church to hear the 
visiting ministers characterize it as a church that 
had ever been hospitable to every true thought 
that knocked at its door, as a church whose 
habit is courageous, and where the human mind 
is not afraid to arrive at a conclusion. They 
did not need to be told, as Rev. John P. Forbes 
of the First Church said, that for this spirit, so 
hospitable to intellectual convictions, so eager to 
keep abreast of modern knowledge, they were to 
thank all their ministers, but more particularly 
Mr. Chadwick, who during his thirty-seven years’ 
ministry had ever made a living message of the 
words over the church door, “The truth shall 
make you free.” Letters of congratulation 
from Dr. Alfred P. Putnam, a former pastor of 
the First Church, Brooklyn, and from Dr. Ho- 
ratio Stebbins, were read; and the felicitations 
they conveyed were hearty and generous. 

On Tuesday evening, April 16, the actual date 
of the anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick, 
with Mr. Henry W. Maxwell, president of the 
board of trustees, received informally the mem- 
bers and friends of the society at Mr. Chad- 
wick’s house. 

It is presumable that churches feel as much 
interest in the conduct of one another’s affairs 
as housekeepers feel about the way those in 
their line manage their households. Certainly, 
many a valuable hint is gained by churches and 
housekeepers learning thus “how others do it.” 
One of the best organized of the Unitarian 
churches in this city is that in Harlem, of which 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright is pastor. The 
members of the society have the reputation of 
being all workers and deeply interested in their 
own church. The secret of a church’s success 
may lie in this fact,—that every member is a 
worker. Inthe Harlem church there is a strong 
Alliance and an interesting Men’s Club. The 
latter has its occasional ladies’ night, when well- 
known speakers address it. Mr. Ernest H. 
Crosby has spoken on Tolstoi, Mr. William M. 
Salter on “The True Emancipation of Women,” 
and Prof. Herron is-:soon to speak. The young 
people are taken care of in a guild, which last 
month gave two plays in the parlor of the 
church, which has a small stage adapted to 
theatricals. The strangers in the society are 
taken care of by the pastor and his wife, who are 
always “at home” on the third and fourth Tues- 
day evenings of each month, when the strangers 
in the church are especially invited, a few of the 
older members being present to assist. This 
gives Mr, and Mrs. Wright an opportunity to 
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you [Mr. Sprague] were called; and I found 

there a vigorous Society, bravely holding up our 

Unitarian banner, and doing so under many ‘dis- ° 
couraging surroundings. I saw the lot they-had 

selected; and it is a very desirable one, well, 
located, and not likely to become less valuable 

in the future,— indeed, quite the contrary. 

The church ought to be built at once. There 
is not a place in the West where a Unitarian | 
church can do moré good than in the capital. of 
that great mining State. We have the word for 
that people, and they will hear us. Every Uni- 
tarian in the United States ought to be glad to 
help set up a fountain of righteousness in that 
community: The people will hear us even when 
they. will not hear our “orthodox” friends. 

The responsibility is upon us. The church 
there seeds help, and we ought to furnish it. 


brought ‘back the blood into my heart, the 
thinking stuff into my brain... . In 1872 the 
condition of the society seemed strong enough. 
to warrant the undertaking of an heroic enter- 
prise,—the payment of the debt incurred when 
the church was built and which in the course of 
fourteen years of various change and growth had 
not been diminished. The sum of. $10,400 was 
raised,—an amount nearly $2,000 in excess of the 
original subscription for the church. The event 
could not have been more timely, for the next 
year came Black Friday and the long period of 
commercial misery and ruin following that fatal 
day. 

“The church has been free from debt since 
January, 1876. During that year the church 
began the work of publishing and distributing 
sermons, since which more than goo,000 copies 
have been circulated. .. - 

“During the period of my ministry, and espe- 
cially during its latter part, I have done much 
with my pen not represented by my pulpit work. 
So doing, I have assumed that I was fulfilling 
your purpose with more efficiency than by with- 
holding from the proferred opportunity. . For I 
have conceived myself to be your servant for 
the propagation of rational truth and noble 
enterprise ‘by all rightful means. And so, 
writing the Life of Theodore Parker, or any other 
book, with your time, I have said, ‘It is your 
book,’ you using my right hand and brain and 
heart to speak your truth and love to men 
beyond these narrow walls.” 


have a long chat with each new-comer. Then 
there are frequent church socials held for the 
purpose of making every one have a good time. 
In addition to all these good things the pastor’s 
study class meets the first and third Friday 
evenings of each month. About one hundred 
attend this class, and they are this year studying 
Ruskin. M. A. M. 


From the Second Church, Brooklyn. 


Rey. John White Chadwick, speaking at the 
celebration at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Second Unitarian church in Brooklyn, N.Y, 
paid affectionate tribute to the . memory 
of the first pastor, Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
He said: “The settlement of Mr. Longfellow 
was one of the various signs that the new society 
was gradually putting off the old man of Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy and putting on the new man 
of ‘Parkerism,’ transcendentalism, liberalism, 
rationalism. From the time of his settlement 
the society proceeded rapidly to develop a 
strongly individual character, reflecting that of 
the pastor, who had a way of his own for doing 
everything he did. Did he baptize children, the 
service was a tender jubilee. Did he marry 
people, the service was no mere ceremony, but a 
sacred inspiration. No ministration of the sor- 
rowing was ever less formal and more comfort- 
ing than his; and the ‘communion,’ so called, 
was indeed that human and. divine, as. he moved 
about among the people, carrying the elements 
in his own hands and breathing little fragmen- 
tary words out of the Bible or from his own 
spiritual deep. Men and women after his own 
kind gravitated to him, and stood by him with 
unalterable devotion. There was growth by 
elimination as well as by addition. Some dropped 
away, and others stayed who might as well 
have gone. His ministry attracted no crowds ; 
it built up no great society; by our contempo- 
rary standards, numbers and bigness, noise and 
shouting, were of small account. Tried by the 
highest standards, it was a success but seldom 
paralleled in the religious life of nineteenth cen- 
tury communities.” : 

Coming down to later days, after recalling his 
own ordination and installation, when Rev. Dr. 
Collyer preached the sermon, Mr. Chadwick 
continued : — 

“Tt will always be to me one of the incompre- 
hensible things that you should have made this 
venture, and that, somehow, my ‘staying quality’ 
prevailed over the difficulties of my position. 
Could I have compared myself, as I can now, 
with Longfellow and Staples, wild horses could 
not have drawn me from the safe inconspicuity of 
Haverhill to such a perilous seat. Or,would the 
joyous hardihood of youth have made me bold 
to snatch what was so tempting to my hand? 
Certain it is that I was dreadfully young and 
crude and inexperienced. To make bad matters 
worse, my coming here was close upon the heels 
of five years’ incessant overwork and a starva- 
tion diet necessitated by the conditions of a 
course of education without money and a pas- 
sion for the private ownership of books. Hence 
came reaction, and, where I had expected un- 
wonted access of ideas, an emptiness, as if my 
brains were out. Just at the worst a friend took 
me off to the flag-raising on Fort Sumter, so 
that I was one of those who took to Charles- 
ton, where the rebellion had begun, the news 
of Lee’s surrender, the rebellion’s end ; and after 
my return another friend welcomed me to his 
country: home, And these genial influences 


Rev. Carleton F. Brown, for three and a half 
years minister at Helena, writes :— 


During my connection with the Unitarian 
society of Helena, I was proud of the thriving 
young city of which I was a resident, of the 
sturdy commonwealth of which it was the capital, 
and, more than all, of the large-hearted, clear- 
headed men and women who made up my con- 
gregation. 

The one thing that kept me from an over- 
weening spiritual pride was the -hall in which 
our services were held. I never pointed it out 
to a stranger, if I could help it, but instead took 
him around, and introduced him to the trustees 
and the “pillars” of the society. 

It was not merely the location of the hall, on 
a dismal back street, which was against it. The 
only windows were directly back of the speaker, 
and Sunday after Sunday the eyes of the con- 
gregation ached from the glare of sunshine 
which streamed directly into their faces. A 
single soft-coal stove afforded the only facilities 
for heating. On cold winter Sundays it was 
necessary to keep’ this stove red-hot; and the’ 
hall was divided into torrid and frigid zones, 
whe a very restricted intermediate “temperate” 

elt. 

A procession of tioisy coal and ore wagons © 
rattled by every Sunday morning, and made ut- 
terly inaudible what I fondly considered the ° 
finest periods of the discourse. And, when these 
failed, the printing-press in the room below 
shook the hall with its jar, and added an under- 
tone to the service which was far from adding 
to its impressiveness. 

Great movements have oftentimes had: their 
birth in the most unpromising surroundings, but 
I believe that the Unitarian society in Helena - 
has been cradled in a manger quite long enough. 
The continued growth under such unfavorable 
conditions has demonstrated its vitality; and 
now, after almost ‘ten years of vigorous life, it 
deserves to be taken out of the class of West- 
ern experiments. 

A year ago the society purchased a lot which 
compares favorably with any church site in the 
city. They hope to erect onita church home 
which will be an ornament to the city, and which 
shall stand.as a monument to liberal religion, 
not only for Helena, but for the State of Mon- 
tana. 

As the whole country knows, legislatures 
meet from time to time in Helena; and in many 
other ways this city furnishes the meeting-place 
for the business and educational interests of the . 
State. Scarcely a Sunday passed that there 
were not strangers in the congregation from 
widely scattered towns or mining camps, persons 
perhaps who had never before attended a Uni- 
tarian service, but were drawn thither by the 
reputation which this society has already gained 
for itself, as standing for a religion untrammelled 
by the traditional creeds. % 

| With a dignified and appro riate church 
building the congregation woul be doubled, . 
and its influence both in Helena and outside 
greatly extended. Helena is a strategic point 
which ought to be established as strongly as 
possible by those who desire the advancement 
of the cause of liberal religion. 


An Appeal from Helena, Mont. 


After nearly ten years of hard work and pa- 
tient waiting the First Unitarian Society of 
Helena is about to realize its hope of a building. 
A lot was purchased nearly two years ago, and 
is now entirely paid for. It cost $3,350, and is 
in the most central and advantageous location 
possible. As it is situated within the fire limit, 
and as the other public buildings are very sub- 
stantial and imposing, it isfelt to be unwise to 
build a cheap building, especially since the ordi- 
nances require that we use either brick or stone. 
The trustees have decided upon a $12,000 build- 
ing, and Mr. Sprague has undertaken to raise 
at least one-half of that’ amount this year in 
Helena. The Alliance has co-operated ‘nobly, 
earning over $600 by a recent rummage sale; 
and the members of the congregation have 
shown the greatest zeal and sacrifice. Already 
Mr. Sprague has a little over $5,000 pledged. 

It is hoped that the Unitarians of the East, 
when they learn the need of our Helena church, 
and realize the importance of Helena to the 
church-extension work of the Unitarian body, 
will naturally contribute to the success of the 
present plan. The trustees have voted to send 
Mr. Sprague East for May, in order that he may 
present the case to Eastern churches and Uni- 
tarian people. Encouragement has already been 
received from several of the prominent ministers 
who have promised co-operation ; and we hope 
that it may be possible to build without drawing 
to any large extent upon the Loan Fund, since 
our society is too poor to maintain regular work 
and repay any large amount to the fund. 

The following letter of indorsement will show 
the attitude of those who know ‘the situation at 
Helena. A ; 

Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, writes:— 


| Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, now of ‘Ann 


I am deeply. interested in your enterprise.| | 
Arbor, Mich., the founder and for ten years the’ 


As yoy know, 7 visited- Helena shortly before 


/ 
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pastor of the First Unitarian Society of Helena, 
in writing recently to Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague, 
the present minister of the Helena society, con- 
cerning the prospect of a church building, offers 
some remarks that may be of general) interest 
toall.. He says:— 


For ten years the members of the Unitarian 
congregation in. Helena, Mont., have shown 
remarkable courage, devotion, and persistence. 
Their trials have been. many,— panics, bank 
failures, political disturbances, unusual losses 
by removal, and two changes in ministers. But 
every misfortune has been heroically faced, and 
every difficulty successfully overcome. Not for 
a moment has there been any hesitation or sur- 
render: No backward step has been taken. 
Services have been constantly maintained. The 
society from the first has enjoyed internal, peace. 
It has never resorted to questionable methods. 
It has. done a constructive work that has won 
the respect of the whole community. Very few 
of the original members have lapsed into indif- 
ference., Church attendance has been con- 
spicuously regular and constant; church fi- 
nances have been managed most efficiently; 
church work has been done with wisdom and 
enthusiasm. 

The one great difficulty during all these years 
has been the lack of an adequate church home. 
Services have been held in an uncomfortable 
hall that has in every way cramped the life of 
the society, and most seriously interfered with 
its growth. The wonder is that the church has 
survived under all these adverse conditions. 
Its present vigor and prosperity testify strongly 
to the capacity and loyalty of both pastor and 
people. The time has come when a church edi- 
fice is absolutely essential, not only to the prog- 
ress, but to the permanence of the society. It 
is absolutely needed to: provide shelter and ac- 
commodation for its services and activities, to 
encourage the people themselves and deepen 
their interest, and to demonstrate to the whole 
State that our work is to be permanent. 

The people have done nobly to purchase a 
most desirable lot, the best location that could 
be selected. They need generous aid in erect- 
ing a suitable building. Their long and loyal 
struggle ought to appeal forcibly to our denom- 
ination. The importance of the post ought to 
add emphasis in the same line. The city is not 
large, but very important. The people in this 
ehurch rank high in intelligence, distinction, and 
influence. They are active in everything that 
tells for higher civilization in the common- 
wealth. They are making a hard fight, for the 
highest ideals. They need. every encourage- 
ment that can be given them. The Unitarians 
of America can do nothing better than to help 
these people to a church home by liberal con- 
tributions. 


‘The International Council. 


FIRST MEETING IN LONDON, ENG, MAY 30-31. 


In addition to the names already mentioned as 
delegates to the coming council.in London, we 
add Prof. B. D, Eerdmans of Leiden (Holland) 
University, who has succeeded to the vacant 
chair of the late Dr.'A. Kuenen, and is to read 
a paper on “Liberal Religion in Holland,” and 
Prof. Dr. Eduard Montet, dean of the Theological 
Faculty of Geneva, who will speak dn “Switzer- 
land Three Centuries after Calvin.” 

The conference sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, D.D., of London, since 
Dr. Martineau’s death the greatest of English 
preachers. : ' 

The following letters will be found of interest: 


Kotoszvar, HunGary. 
It was a very great pleasure to receive your 
letter, inviting the Hungarian Unitarian Consis- 
tory to the London meeting of the International 
Council, I may. assure you that by the estab- 
lishment of this council an.old| desire of :mine is 


fulfilled. Allow me'to refer tothe International 


carried out with success on the 6th and 7th 
of September. 
welcoming several friends from England and 


many prominent men from different countries in 
Europe. : 

Iam sure: the London meetings will surpass 
ours in extent and effect. The Hungarian 
Unitarians will not be without representatives. 
Prof. Boros and Rev. N. Joran of Buda-Pesth 
will be present. I wish all good success’ to 
your grand movement, and let me express my 


the next occasions to receive the International 
Council in Hungary, that we may prove to you 
in fact that the heart of the oldest Unitarian 


purer religious truth and ideas. 
Accept my good wishes, and believe me 
yours with brotherly greetings, 
JosEPH  FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. 


In connection with the above we may cite the 


Bishop Ferencz: “The Unitarian faith is the 
only one which has a future. It is the only one 


gence. of tle educated and the plain understand- 
ing of the people.” 
NOTES. 


Quakers in Great Britain for nearly forty 
years have been more than holding their own. 
In 1864 they were in numbers well below 14,000. 
At the end of 1899 they numbered over 17,000, 
besides 8,000 habitual “‘attenders” of their meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Murray will, in a few weeks, publish an 
important book by the late Dr. Martineau. 
“Inter Amicos” is the title. It is a correspond- 
ence between the late Dr. Martineau and Profes- 
sor Knight of St. Andrews, chiefly on the doc- 
trines of Unitarianism and the Trinity. 

Archdeacon Sinclair says that the inspectors 
of police calculate that on Sunday week no 
fewer than thirty thousand people were turned 
away from St. Paul’s Cathedral at morning ser- 
vice for want of room. In the afternoon and 
the evening the crowds seeking admission were 
even more numerous. Public worship has not 
yet lost its hold upon English people. 

In Old England, as in New England, Unita- 


“out of all proportion to their numbers, in the 
House of Commons, the town‘ council, the 
board of guardians, the school board; leading 
the way in works of philanthropy and public 
usefulness ; pioneers of moral and social reform, 
and regarded by those who hate their theology 
as the men and women who can be relied on to 
support any good and generous cause.” 

The German Protestanten Verein (German 
Protestant: Association), the liberal organ: of 
'the churches of that country, will hold its 
twenty-first session at Kaiserslautern, Bavaria, 
September 3 to 6. ‘ 

“Fausto Sozzini, or Faustus Socinus, to give 
the name in its better known Latin form, was 
born at Siena, Dec. 5, 1539. To ‘this gifted 
Italian reformer and his uncle, Lzlius Socinus, 
is often ascribed the origination of our move- 
ment in the fifteenth century, and hence our 
sometimes being given the! name of ‘Socin- 
ians.’ Sozzini was not the originator of. the 
movement, though it was through his able cham- 
pionship, his constructive genius, and his fac- 
ulty of statesmanlike comprehension that our 
\churches.in. Transylvania, and: Poland: gained 


‘their historic place and ’ power. 


Meeting of -Unitarians held at Buda-Pesth in 
1896, in connection with the millennial exhibition 
which was brought together at my motion, and 
here we had the pleasure of 


America, and also to receive the greetings of 


hope that we shall have the pleasure at one of 


Church feels deeply with those who strive for 


word of Louis Kossuth, the great countryman of 


which can satisfy at once the cultured intelli- 


rians are to be found, as a recent writer says,’ 
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He was edu- 
cated as a jurist, and remained a layman. He 
bore persecution in the cause of truth. He died 
in Poland in 1604.” 

The University of Paris‘has created a new de- 
gree, that of Doctor in Theology, intended espe- 
cially for foreign students. This will attract, it 
is hoped, to Paris, Lyons, Nancy, and Grenoble 
some of the hundreds.of American and English 
students who now flock to German univer- 
sities. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secre of the Young Er le Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursg tox. All reports or notices should 
be sent to her. } 


NOTES. 


On Sunday evening,’ April 21, the Winkley 
Guild of the Bulfinch Place Church held a Tem- 
perance Service. Rev. John H. Applebee, sec- 
retary of the Unitarian. Temperance Society, 
addressed the meeting. There was a large 
delegation from the Cudworth Guild of East 
Boston present, and the meeting was a very 
great success. 

The rehearsals for the chorus which is to 
sing at our meeting May 22 begin on Thurs- 
day, May 2. They will Pe held in the chapel 
of the Second Church, Copley Square, at eight 
o’clock. As there are to be but three, on the 
three first Thursdays in May, it is most essential 
that all should be present on these nights. 

A meeting was called at Reading for the 
19th of April for the purpose of forming a 
Federation of Young People’s Religious Unions 
in South Middlesex. Owing to the holiday, the 
attendance was not large enough to warrant 
organizing. It was voted to send to each union 
in the district, asking them to take a vote on 
the matter and report to Reading. Then a+ 
meeting will be called for some Sunday later, 
when the formal. organization can be accom: 
plished. 

TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for May 5, “Christ’s Place in my Life.” 
John xi. 1-6; xii. 44-50; xiv. 1-10; Eph. iii. 
14-19; 1 Cor. ii. 2-5. References: “Jesus and 
Modern Thought,’”’ by Stopford A. Brooke; 


| “The Manliness of Christ,” by Thomas Hughes ; 


“The Great Affirmations of Religion,” by Thomas 
R. Slicer; “The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,” by Newell D. Hillis; “What Think ye of 
Christ?” by A. P. Reccord. Poems: “O Thou 
sweet Friend,” by Theodore Parker; “Our Mas- 
ter,” by John G, Whittier. 


THE PLAcE oF CHRIST IN MY LIFE. 


BY REV. ALFRED R. HUSSEY, 


We are to ask: What place does Christ oc- 
cupy in’ my life? What is my attitude toward 
him? What influence does he exert over my 
life? We are compelled to ask this by the force 
of popular opinion: Whether a man has a clear 
notion of the value of Jesus’ life and teachings 
or whether he has nothing more than a vague 
idea which is positively ignorance, he is called 
upon to state it many times. He is continually 
forced to meet the question, “What think ye of 
Christ?” While, if he makes himself in the 
least familiar with the relations existing between 
Christianity’ and: modern civilization, he can 
scarcely fail to come to the utterance of Pilate’s 
question, “What shall I do, then, with Jesus 
which is called Christ?” 

The question, as we know, can be answered in © 
many ways. Out of the restless, brilliant, many- 
sided life of the present rise innumerable replies. 

In fact, the lives themselves are silent an- 
swers: Conduct shows whether life be filled 
with the spirit of Jesus or not. The spirit of 


}discipleship shines’ in the eyes, softens-the tones - 
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of the voice, and gives a tender strength to many 
a hand-clasp. Thus the place of Jesus in 
human lives is as varied as the lives them- 
selves. For one man he is God, for another 
what is called “mere man.” While many others 
fluctuate between the two positions of denial 
and acceptance, of utmost refusal and complete 
submission, with the result that their faith is as 
weak as it is hybrid. 

The thought of Jesus as the only begotten Son 
of God and that which places him on a level with 
Socrates, Confucius, and the other great re- 
ligious teachers cannot be harmonized. Neither 
of these views of the Master is deep enough or 
high enough. They are the product of pure 
emotion or pure intellect. The spirit of Jesus 
can be something more to us than an idol or a 
memory. It can bea vital, searching power in 
every human life. How? Jesus himself said 
of his mission, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” Our study of his teachings shows 
that one of his favorite words was “life.” 
In fact, the whole aim and purpose of his mis- 
sion may be said to have been the re-enforcement 
and uplifting of life. He taught no new dogmas. 
He remained humble and little known to the end 
of his life, but he based his message on the 
dignity of human nature. He sought always to 
inspire every heart with a strong, courageous, en- 
thusiastic love for higher things. Thus Jesus 
began at the centre of the life and worked out- 
ward. He aimed to transform the disposition, 
knowing that only in this way can a life fulfil it- 
self, and throw off all unworthy habits and base 
impulses. 

And, best of all, Jesus supported his teachings 
with his own life. He lived as he would have 
others live. “For their sakes,” he said once,— 
“for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth.” Men 
have always been ready to trust him, to believe 
in his teachings, and to obey his commandments 
because he obeyed them himself, because behind 
the spoken word they could see the man himself, 
absolutely sincere, trustworthy, and unselfish, 
giving himself with unstinted generosity to a 
world which mocked at him and then. crucified 
him. 

It is this wonderful personality of Jesus which 
more than anything he ever said is the source of 
his attraction for humanity. 

What shall you and I do that this spirit of 
Jesus can enter into and have its place in our 
lives, to heal them of their sorrows and lighten 
their burdens? There is only one thing. We 
must meet temptation with the same undaunted 
courage. We must make his disposition, sym- 
pathy, kindness, his spirit of unselfishness, our 
own. As far as possible, we must get his attitude 
toward man and toward God, his outlook upon 
heaven and earth. It is in this direction that 
the true comprehension of the Master lies. For 
no one ever yet modelled his life truly and sanely 
upon that of the Nazarene, ever came to meet 
humanity with his spirit of service, or to look 
upwards with his eyes, who did not find his life 
infinitely strengthened with joy, peace, and an 
invincible faith, and the waiting future suffused 
with the glow of an eternal hope. 


“Our Friend, our, Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name nor form nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


The Sunday School. 


The Western Christian Advocate (Method- 
ist) published in Cincinnati comments on some 
casual remarks by Rev. George A. Thayer, our 
representative in that city. This paper mis- 
understands Mr. Thayer’s position, when it says 
that he and other Unitarian preachers advocate 
employing only paid teachers in Sunday-schools. 
This is not accurate, and no Unitarian minister 
has ever proposed sucha plan. The most that 
has been suggested is the employment of a paid 
teacher for the Primary and one for the Ad- 
vanced Grade. There may be situations in 


sons on the Old Testament are now completed 
in the issues for May. 
has been very widely accepted, and found inter- 


ment Narratives.’’ 


The Christian Register 


cities where something more than this is neces- 
sary, in order to secure satisfactory results. The 
idea of setting aside the volunteer work has 
certainly never entered the horizon of the Sun- 
day School Society. Another comment made 
by the same paper quotes an expression from 
some supposed Unitarian source to this effect: 
“The present methods of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion are behind the demands of the age.” To 
this statement the Christian Advocate answers 
that it argues great ignorance of the real facts, 
that the Sunday-schools of to-day are on a 
higher plane than ever, and, all in all, the ability 
and devotion are far ahead of the past. But 
the editor finally allows that the institution 
needs improvement without question. That, I 
imagine, is all that was intended by the comment 
quoted above. Therefore there is no contro- 
versy, and it is pleasant to have the Western 
Christian Advocate agree with us that improve- 
ment and progress must be fulfilled in modern 
Sunday-school work. With that general prin- 
ciple conceded, there will be better text-books, 
better teachers, better spirit, better standards, 
for this great work of religious education. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
published so many services for Flower or Chil- 
dren’s Sunday that it deems it scarcely wise to 
print a new one this year. The services for 
1892, 1893, 1894, and 1898, are to be reprinted, 
and can be ordered in any number of copies. 
These pamphlets contain a great variety of 
music and poems, all bearing on the inspiring 
suggestions of spring and summer. The discus- 
sion will never end as to. the advisability of 
constantly using new carols or the wisdom of a 
thorough familiarity with old ones. There are 
certain arguments from both sides, but I vent- 
ure to say that some of these songs are worthy 
of repetition. Much of the sentiment is good 
enough to be made secure in memory by re- 
peated usage. A carol that almost sings itself 
from happy acquaintance by the pupils ought 
to be one of the best blossoms of the exercises. 
In this way these reprints can be used as 
centres round which to group new material, 
which can be secured from various sources. 
Price of these services, 5 cents a copy, $4 per 
hundred copies. 


The current publications of pictures and les- 
The course as a whole 


esting. There are now two leading series of 
Sunday-school lessons particularly rich in ma- 
terial,—the “Life of Jesus” and the “Old Testa- 
In both cases there are 
thirty-six pictures for any grade to use, well 
selected and attractive. There are also issued 
special leaflets for teachers, full of suggestions 
and information. In addition are the manuals, 
in the three grades, Primary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced, the, first being illustrated. Prob- 
ably nothing has been issued for our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools in such a complete fashion. 
The “Life of Jesus” and the “Old Testament 
Narratives” cover two most important parts of 
Biblical study. I feel sure that Sunday-school 
expert educators will say that the substance of 
the teaching-as well as the form, in these two 
courses, are progressive and helpful. 

The subjects of the five concluding lessons in 
the above course are “Solomon’s Judgment,” 
“Elijah fed by the Ravens,” “Elijah and the 
Priests of Baal,” “Elijah and the Chariots of 
Fire,” and “Elisha.” 

The titles of the pictures to accompany the 
lessons are as follows: “Judgment of Solomon,” 
by Doré; “Elijah Visited by an Angel in the 
Wilderness”; “Elijah’s Sacrifice”; “Elijah and 
the Chariot of Fire,” by Loutherbourg; “Naa- 
man at the Door of Elisha.” 


The concluding set of ten lessons in the 
course prepared by Kate Gannett Wells is now 
ready. The present set is entitled “God in 
Bible Stories as the Voice of Conscience.” A 
different form has been adopted in this set of 
ten lessons from the preceding ones, but it will 
be carried out with the others as soon as pos- 
sible. The pictures are printed separately and 


ples. 
in Bible Stories as Voice of Conscience,” will 
be gladly sent to any teacher or superintendent, 
without charge, who wishes to inspect them 
with a view to class work. Price of the set of 
ten pictures, in envelope, 5 cents net. Price 
of the four-page leaflets for the teachers, picture 
on the first page, 15 cents per set. 
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sold in an envelope for the pupils. These are to 
be taken home and placed in books or used in 
any way as deemed best, The four-page leaflets, 
including the pictures, are also published dis- 
tinct, intended wholly for the teachers. This 
increases the working value of the lessons, the 
pupils having something appropriate for their 
own use, and the matter for the teachers being 
kept for the teachers entirely. These lessons 
are constructed on progressive modern methods 
of kindergarten and primary instruction. The 
present ten lessons referred to are based upon 
leading characters in the Bible, and illustrate 
traits of characters, duties, and situations which 
occur in every-day life. But the truths are 
urged home with great force by Biblical exam- 
Samples of this set of ten lessons, “God 


Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Meadville Alumni Association.—A spe- 


cial meeting of the Meadville Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held in Room 3, lower floor, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, -April 29, at 


12 o’clock. The object of this meeting is to 


nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy in the 
board of trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 


John Snyder, President. Wm. S. 


Meetings. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union will 


be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, April 29, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. George D, Latimer and Rev. Charles T. 
Billings will give a review of Prof. Haekel’s 
book, “The Riddle of the Universe.” 


North Middlesex Conference. — The 


June session of the North Middlesex Conference 
will be held on Wednesday, the 19th, with the _ 
Milford (N.H.) church, Rev. St. E. Yates, min- 
ister. Rev. 
morning on the Sunday-school, and Rev. C. E. 
St. John in the afternoon on the “Problem of 
the Country Church.” 


FE. A. Horton is to speak in the 


The April meeting of the Sunday School 


Union was held at the Church of the Disciples 


Monday evening, April 15. Rev. E. A. Horton, 


Miss Mary L. Watson, and Miss Margaret A. 
Sears were appointed by the chair to prepare a 
list of officers and directors to be presented and 
voted upon at the next meeting. 


The first speaker of the evening was Rev. 


Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, who speke on 


“How to teach the Bible.” He said that after 


the translation of the Bible and until about fifty 
years ago the Bible contained all the noble 
literature studied in schools, it was the classical 


basis of education. But it is no longer neces- 


sary to go to the Bible alone for noble literature. 
The Bible has its great passages and its ordi- 
nary levels. In many respects, we can do better 


for our young people by keeping in mind the 
perspective of the Bible and turning elsewhere 
for better poems and better biography. It is 
religion itself in which we want to interest our 


young people. Old and New Testaments fail to 


translate our modern religion to a child. ..It 
sounds foreign to a child’s mind. The impres- 
sion made by some of the Bible characters is 
not what we wish to convey. In the New Tes- 
tament we have Jesus and Paul,—each onea 
great prophet and a great missionary, but living 
a kind of life foreign to our boys’ ambitions. 
The one use of the Bible in the old time and in 
the present is to help bring to the mind of men 
the presence of God, learning what it means 
to pray the Lord’s Prayer. : 
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She gave a sketch of the life of Prof. Jowett, 
and clearly portrayed his position as a teacher 
and minister. Miss Bunce emphasized espe- 
cially how he managed to make everything in his 
teaching suggestive, and developed zeal in search 
of truth. His disregard for logic was com- 
mented upon; but this, she felt, could be traced 
to the age of transition in which he lived. 
Jowett was too broad for his environment. 
To-day he is known as Oxford’s greatest man, 
and the class translator of Plato. 

“The Influence of William Morris” was the 
subject of the second paper, prepared and read 
by Mrs. Albert C. Getchell. She first showed 
the audience a portrait of Morris by Watts and 
one of his wife by Rossetti. She then traced 
his career from his youth to his death, giving a 
delightful picture of this wonderful man with his 
many talents, and an interesting sketch of him 
through the vast number of channels in which 
his genius carried him. In the animated dis- 
cussion which followed, a comparison of William 
Morris and Elbert Hubbard was made; and the 
sentiment of the meeting showed Morris to be 
an artist first and socialist second, while Hub- 
bard could be called a socialist first and artist 
second. The Roycroft man was considered an 
imitator, while Morris was always original and 
artistic in the highest sense. 

Miss Jennie Lea-Southwick gave the closing 
paper of the day, on “The Influence of John 
Ruskin.” After giving a short account of his 
life, the paper showed: the unique position which 
Ruskin occupied for half a century, and how 
to-day he “wields an abject sceptre.” In closing, 
she said Ruskin was “an artist by endowment, 
a poet by temperament, a prophet by commis- 
sion, a philosopher in thought, a reformer in 
action, an author in profession, and a publisher 
by principle.” 

After the discussion the retiring president, in 
a few appropriate words, presented Mrs. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, the president-elect, who responded 
with fitting remarks. 

Adjournment came at 4 P.M., and the univer- 
sal expression was that the day had been most 
interesting and profitable. 


New York.—The Unitarian Club held its 
April meeting at the Hotel St. Denis on the 
17th inst. An address on “The Moral Value of 
the Liberal Thought” was delivered by Prof. 
Edward Howard Griggs. Prof. Griggs’s modest 
and sympathetic bearing, and the stamp of a 
sincere and enthusiastic personality that imme- 
diately impresses his hearers, are exceedingly 
winning; and his address was marked by a 
sweetness, earnestness, and breadth that carried 
his audience with him from the outset. There 
is a certain Emersonian quality both in Prof. 
Griggs’s manner and in the serene elevation of 
his thought that reminds one of the famous 
Concord seer. In his opening remarks, Prof. 
Griggs spoke of the common tendency among 
liberals to separate the intellectual from the 
moral life, and say it does not matter what one 
thinks, but only what one does. But Prof. 
Griggs maintained that such intellectual indif- 
ference is apt to slide into a similar ethical in- 
difference, in which the only important factor | 
left is that of respectable appearance. Ultimate 
questions cannot be shelved. Every honest 
thought gets hold of some segment of reality. 
Fach one builds his world on the segment he 
sees. If we hold that any man in earnest is 
entirely mistaken, we lose all confidence in the 
universe. But, on the other hand, No individual 
thinking, however earnest, gives us all of truth. 
The best creed is no finality, but a scaffold on 
which to build something larger and truer. 
Healthy progress in thought and in morals is 
not from the false to the true, but from lower to 
higher points of view, and from the smaller and 
more imperfect to the larger and more perfect. 
The higher point of view explains both itself 
and the lower conception that preceded it. 
This was illustrated from the progress in astro- 
nomic science, the history of religious and ethi- 
cal theories. 

A true theology always unites the diverse 
elements of contending creeds in some. larger 
synthesis. The more that various observers 
and students differ, the more it is evident that 


How to teach doctrine was the next subject,’ 
and was treated by Rev. Edward A. Horton of 
Boston, who said doctrinal teaching should be 
governed by three considerations :— 

1. It should be treated in a proportional and 
rightfully related method. The great truth 
should be at the centre, dominating and inter- 

reting the minor doctrines. For example, 
“The Fatherhood: of God” should be placed so 
centrally and conspicuously in any system of 
theology that all other tenets will be grouped 
according to the spirit of that great truth. The 
old-time method of viewing all doctrines as on 
the same plane is as bad as the uniform treat- 
ment of the Bible. 

2. Doctrinal teaching should be enthusiastic. 
No half-hearted instruction in religion will an- 
swer. As a man believes, so is he. Our con- 
victions are our rudders. The clearer our re- 
ligious standards, the greater influence do they 
have in making character. We must match the 
Puritan with an equal zeal, adding thereto a 
practical co-operative breadth of Christianity. 

3. Doctrine must be taught in a vital manner. 
I mean by that it should be interpreted into 
terms of life, duty, experience, history, biography. 
The truths in Christianity can be better appre- 
ciated by the young when they are embodied in 
concrete lessons. Our doctrines are the sim- 
plicities of religion. They can be illustrated in 
manifold ways. 

The programme was concluded by a talk on 
“Blow to teach through Examples,” by Rev. 
James Eells of Boston. Examples, he thought, 
might be taught by parables or biography. 
Jesus taught almost entirely by parables. The 
main thing in teaching by parable is that the 
parable itself be clear. Too often we use a 
parable to teach a truth when the parable is as 
dense as the truth. The idealizing faculty of 
children should be developed by cultivating the 
imagination. Children easily grasp truths and 
learn lessons through fairy tales and parables 
when their meaning is not obscure. He made a 
noble plea for inspiration rather than imitation 
in teaching the life of Jesus. L.L. Carpenter, 
Secretary. : 


they have got hold of diverse perspectives and 
parallaxes, and have gathered the elements for a 
full knowledge of the subject. Ever the most 
extreme and one-sided view, if sincere, is helpful 
to the discovery of truth. 

_ The essence of dogmatism lies in a refusal to 
recognize facts that do not conform to our 
theory or in twisting them so as to force their 
agreement with our own pet scheme. The 
moment we think that anything else but the 
growing mind is the avenue to truth, we are 
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Business Notices. 


Individuals or families who appreciate whatever is 
best, most refined and elegant, as well as homelike, will 
be pleased with their entertainment at The Lenox, Boyl- 
ston and Exeter Streets, Boston, under the management 
of Mr. Uriah Welch, formerly of the famous St. Nicholas, 
New York, Richfield Springs, and other popular and 
successful hotels. 


A Lost Art.—Our architects have lost the art of mak- 
ing beautiful curves, Some of the staircases in the old 
Boston houses of a century ago are notable for their 
wonderful bravery of curves, which never conflict with 
each other, and are a perpetual delight to the designer. 
In these days fine curves are rarely seen. There is a 
piece of furniture on view at the Paine furniture warerooms 
this week which is attracting much attention by reason of 
its beautiful curves. It is described and pictured in 
another column of this paper. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It hasa world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Marriages. 


Dee 

In Charlestown, N.H., 21st inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Walter E. Ballard and Edna Gould, both of Ludlow. Vt. 
OE 


Deaths. 


At Deerfield, 3xst ult., after an illness of five weeks, 
David Treat Solley, only son of Rev. and Mrs. G 
Solley. 

David Solley was born in Springfield, Feb. 17, 1894, and 
came to Deerfield in 1896. During their stay in Deerfield 
this family has made a host of friends among the people 
of this and neighboring towns, as was evidenced by the 
large and sympathetic gathering at the funeral, which was 
held at the Unitarian parsonage, Rev. E. P. Pressey, of 
Montague, and'N. T. Hutchinson, of Springfield, officiat- 
jing, The body was taken to Bethel, Conn., for burial. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, E**splisnes 


Pores UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Worcester League.—The twelfth annual 
meeting of the League occurred on April 17 
at the South Unitarian Church, with the 
president, Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague, in the chair. 

The day was opened with the customary de- 
votional exercises; and, after the reading and 
approval of the secretary’s report, then followed 
the annual reports of the secretary, Mrs. H. A. 
Macgowan, and treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden, 
which were accepted. These reports showed 
the League to be in a prosperous condition, with 
a membership of 117, the largest recorded, 

Mrs. George A. Slocomb gave a report of the 
work being done by the “Pure Literature Com- 
mittee”; and this was followed by reports from 
the Cheerful Letter work as conducted by Mrs. 
Jennie Stone Dame, the Current: Events Com- 
mittee, and the Religious and Philanthropic 
News Committee. These reports were accepted. 

The Nominating Committee reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year, who 
were unanimously elected: Mrs. Arthur L. 
Weatherly, president; Mrs. C. A. Roys, first vice- 
president ; Mrs. F. L. Phalen, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Frances A. Hill, secretary; and Mrs. 
M. H. Cowden, treasurer. a 

By arising vote an expression of thanks was 
tendered the retiring officers. It was voted to 
send $2 as a contribution to the New England 
Associate Alliance. : 

Mrs. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge then gave 
a paper on “Religious News,” which stimulated 
discussion. 

At 12.45 the meeting adjourned for lunch; and 
during the intermission a petition for the pre- 
vention of offensive advertising, which has been 

rinted by the Pure Literature Committee and 
Forwarded to all alliances and women’s clubs in 
Massachusetts, was circulated and universally 
signed. The roll-call showed the attendance to 
be 118, and the collection amounted to $7.25. 
“Three Leaders of Modern Thought” was the 
subject under consideration in the afternoon ; 
and the first paper, on “The. Influence of Prof. 
Jowett,” was given by Miss Carrie M.’ Bunce. ! 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


eas ay Ser betas ~ et 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


T? RENT, furnished, forthe summer months, 

an old house with all modern improve- 
ments, including long-distance telephone. 13 
rooms. Situated on the main street; adjoining 
golf links; ¥% mile from station; electric cars 
pass every half-hour. For further particulars 
apply to E. N. PERKINS, 227 Court Street, 
Plymouth, Mass. ' ; 


Residence in England. 


R. BROOKE, HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans visitin England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the sout 
coast. One hour by rail from Southampton. Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING Housg, BOURNEMOUTH. 


a 
N E Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 

» in one of the finest health resorts . in 
Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 


tian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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trapped in dogmatism, - Not only the various 
orthodoxies, —Mohammedan, Brahmanic,. and 
Christian,—but scientific theory and liberal the- 
ology manifest this canker of dogmatism, this 
arrested development of thought. Among its 
worst forms is the dogmatism of professed lib- 
erality. Nothing is worse than mere freedom. 
The. practical question is, What use do you 
make of your freedom? We cannot truly under- 
stand history or the varied political and religious 
movements of the world until we attain this 
inclusive view that looks on all the errors of the 
past with sympathy, and gives to the heresies of 
to-day not merely toleration, but welcome. 

The height of the moral life is that liberal 
attitude of mind whose principle is constant 
i growth. and approximation to truth. .No one 
may claim to reach the summit, but we must 
-always be climbing and attaining wider and 
wider perspectives. If we could attain absolute 
truth and take God’s point of view, we should 
see that all varied faiths and systems reflect 
some facet of the many-sided diamond of reality. 
There are as many paths to God as, there are 
stars inheaven. There. are as many aspects of 
truth as there are individual points of view. And, 
the more of such diverse views we can co-ordi- 
nate in one comprehensive scheme and one 
widening vision, the nearer we get to the grand 
truth of God. 

Prof. Griggs was followed by Mr. George R. 
Bishop, who read an interesting unpublished 
letter from John Addington Symonds. A 
brief talk by Rev. John Chadwick, who, after 
expressing his appreciation of the interesting 
_address of Prof. Griggs, said that the present is 
a time of great intellectual and moral confusion. 
The theological and philosophical disintegration 
of the times leads to a certain disappointment 
with the ethical outcome. What we have to 
reckon with is that many are thinking the new 
thought, while morally they are immersed in the 
traditions of the past. What we most need is 
that men live up to the new standards. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service May 1 will be conducted: by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance of Winchester. 


First Parish, Dorchester, Rev. E. R. Shippen: 
A lecture entitled “An Invitation to Bird Ac- 
quaintance” was read in the vestry April 18. 
This lecture, with lantern slides, is loaned by 
‘the Massachusetts Audubon Society’ to any 
responsible persons for careful use, provided no 
charge is made for admission. The lecture, or 
talk, is pleasant and instructive, the pictures 
showing birds amid their natural surroundings. 
Their eggs, nests, and characteristics are delight- 
ful; and all is interesting alike to boys and girls 
and to older persons. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union: At 
the vesper: service’ Sunday, April 28, at 7.30 
o’clock, Rev. William Safford Jones, of the 
Church of the Unity,-Randolph, will preach. 
Subject, “Open and Closed Doors.” 


Athol, Mass.—Second Church: Had Easter 
Sunday been pleasant, the church would not 
have held the congregation, as nearly al] the 
seats are taken from Sunday to Sunday. The 
decorations consisted of palms, Easter lilies, 
cut flowers, and potted plants. The service was 
of special interest, the Athol Commandery of 
Knights Templar, at Rev. Mr. Barker’s invita- 
tion, attending in a body. A large choir ren- 
dered beautiful anthems, assisted by a fine quar- 
tette. A handsome eight-page souvenir program 
with illuminated cover, bearing the Knights 
Templar design, was presented to all. A fine 
Sunday-school concert was held in the evening, 


Chicago, Tll— The board of directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference met in a 
called session Thursday, April 18, for the pur- 
pose of putting upon the records of the confer- 
ence some expression of their sorrow at the 
death of their former associate, Mr. Gould. By 
unanimous vote the following resolution was 
passed ; — 


For, the last twelve years. Allen Walton 
Gould, has been a familiar figure among us. 
Promoted to the highest position of trust known 
to our conference, he served its interests faith- 
fully, and was ever found courteous and ready 
in the performance of his duties. In a position 
where the duties were at all times arduous and 
sometimes of that delicate nature which required 
unfailing tact and self-control, his spirit was uni- 
formly sweet and kind. Gentle, kindly, uncom- 
plaining, of a vigorous intellect and large heart, 
he day by day grew into our lives. His presence 
has been rudely plucked from among us, but 
he still lives in our hearts and in his work; and 
this is not to die. 

“Hence we feel it our duty and privilege, in 
official board assembled, to spread upon our 
records our appreciative word of the work and 
life of our friend and fellow-worker, and request 
that a copy of the same be sent to his family.” 


Humboldt, Ia.—Unity Church, Rev. E. M. S. | 


Hodgin: Our church is rapidly recovering 
from the depression which the prevalence of 
small-pox in the town for about three months 
inevitably caused. At the welcoming service 
Easter Sunday morning, twenty-six united with 
the church ; and we are feeling that our cause is 
gaining in usefulness and in strength. The 
Sunday-school reports for the last year show 
the highest average attendance in many years. 
Teachers’ meetings are being regularly held 
now, and we feel confident that the result will 
be a more efficient work in every way. The 
Unity Club has just closed its third year’s work 
in_political science and sociology, and voted to 
take up the University Extension work in art. 
The meetings of the Résumé Club, which is 
divided into four sections,—Art, Literature, 
Science, and Travel,— have been well attended. 
The four ventures of the Young People’s Social 
Union of the past month have been very suc- 
cessful both financially and in promoting good 
feeling. They now hope that in six months the 
debt of one thousand dollars which they in- 
curred four years ago, for the building of the 
church parlors, will have been paid; and they 
are planning new enterprises. Two-thirds of 
the necessary funds for a pipe organ for the 
church has been subscribed, and we hope to see 
this addition made to our. equipment before 
many months. 


Oakland, Cal.—First Church, Rev. B. Fay 
Mills: Easter Sunday was a notable day in 
the annals of the First Unitarian Church. A 
crowded auditorium, fine music, a. beautiful 
floral decoration, and an excellent discourse 
from the pastor, Rev. B. Fay. Mills, paved the 
way to the crowning act of the occasion, the 
lifting of the large church debt, which has seri- 
ously burdened the society. Mr. Mills displayed 
great energy and tact in handling the matter. 
A contribution of $5,000 from an unnamed 
donor was followed by another of $4,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Cutting, and one of $1,000 
from Mr, Hugh Hamilton. Several of $500 fol- 
lowed, and a hundred persons gave smaller 
amounts. In all the Sunday contribution was 
$18,665 (eighteen thousand six hundred and 
sixty-five), leaving about $4,000 more to be 
raised before the first of May. There is every 
reason to believe that this will be done, and the 
entire debt cancelled. The church will then 
own, without a lien of any kind, a splendid 
edifice, costing $80,000, admirably arranged for 
week-day as well as Sunday uses. Mr. Mills is 
giving a course of Sunday evening lectures to 
young people, which draws a large audience, 
estimated at from 800 to 1,000 persons. The 
Young People’s Religious Union now has 50 
members, the Unity Club 110, the Starr King 
Literary Society 120, the Woman’s Alliance 
nearly a hundred, and there are 200 members in 
the Sunday-school, which Mrs. Mills supervises. 
President D. S. Jordan and Profs. Joseph 
Le Conte andGeorge W. Howison have recently 
given a course of lectures on Evolution in the 
chapel. Altogether this church is in a very 
flourishing condition. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—Unity Church, Nathanael 
Seaver, Jr.: This church held its annual meet- 
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ing on April 11. It was-largely attended; and 
the reports of different committees showed an 
increase of interest, attendance, and income. ‘On 
Easter several new members were welcomed in 
a special service, and Rev. William P. Tilden’s 
method of conducting a memorial communion 
service without distributing the elements was 
used. _On Sunday, April 21, the pastor ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. Dr. Davis of the first 
Congregational Church. Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
who will reside in Berkshire till fall, cheers 
his former people by his presence and co-opera- 
tion. He will preach for two Sundays. before 
the May meetings. The following Revised 
Covenant was recently adopted and is being 
signed by old and new members :— 

“Believing that the Christian Church is the 
world’s most powerful and precious agency for 
promoting human welfare, and desiring to pro- 
vide opportunity for promulgating the sincere, 
simple, and reasonable faith for which Unity 
Church in Pittsfield stands, the ‘undersigned 
hereby unite with it for the study of religious 
truth, the worship of God, and the service of 
man. : 
“And we further agree that no theological 
condition of fellowship shall be imposed upon 
any who declare sympathy with our general aims 
and wish to co-operate with us.” 


Saco, Me.—Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: At Easter among the most effective 
and beautiful of the decorations were large 
crayon portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Nichols, which 
were sent as an Easter gift by the sons and 
their wives. The average attendance through- 
out the winter has been most encouraging, .and 
the whole tone of the society seems to. be 
steadily growing more happy and confident. 
The evidence of this is found not only in the 
heartier and larger interest in all the services 
and activities of the society, but also in the very 
severely practical fact that the society is raising 
the sum of $1,800 or $2,000 for a new church 
organ, which it expects to have in place during 
the summer vacation in August. The pastor is 
giving a series of Sunday evening talks on 
“The Larger Religious View,” under such spe- 
cial themes as “The Temporary and the Per- 
manent Christ,” “World Influences of To-day,” 
“Christianity outside the Church,” “Real and 
Apparent Main Tendencies of Society.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—After a period of 
inactivity the Unitarian movement has again . 
taken new life under the vigorous preaching 
services recently conducted by Rev. P. S. 
Thacher. Such large response has been given 
that Mr. Thacher has consented to remain, and 
will be installed as minister of the First Unita- 
tian Church here about the beginning of May. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—Rev. B. A. Good- 
ridge, wife, and daughter, were most cordially 
welcomed upon their arrival from Dorchester, 
Mass. Mr, Goodridge begins his ministry here 
under very encouraging conditions, and a pros- 
perous future is anticipated. 


Personals. 


Captain and Mrs. H. M. Messinger celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary February 18 
in Springfield, Mo. Henry M. Messinger was 
born in Friendship, N.Y., March 27, 1820. 
Ellen S. Wait was born in Greenfield, Mass., 
Feb. 18, 1834. They were married in Green- 
field, Feb. 18, 1851, by the Unitarian minister, 
Rev. Herman Snow. Wi 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— : 


Already acknowledged ........-.. +. $35,112.10 
Apr. 15. Society in Westboro.... ie 18.65 

. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. oes 
. Society in Norton...........+ to 
. Society in Lynn, on account. 
. Society in Malden... 
. Society in Greenfield 


(in all gx 
. “A friend in Roxbury”. 
. Society in Windsor, Vt. 
. Seciety in Brookfield... 


Apr, 16. Society in Wolfeboro, N.H...+...+++++ $740 
17. Society in Gonavesn so NiY.. 2:0 ee esee .00 

17. paces Jn Highlan a tag Vaeocses §.00 

38. Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, Tl. 5.90 

7.35 


18. pede Sturbridge..... 


38. First, Unitarian Chur Minneapolis, 

+r Desc Tracebeao: dees coevdces 30.00 
18. Society in Tyngsboro-+.+,-+s0+ sees e+4+ 30.00 
18., Sunda: “echool of Society in Beverly... 5.00 


18, First 
ety, Brooklyn, N. 
38. Society in Lynn, ad 


1352.14, 
38, Arlington Street Church, Boston, addi- 


nal (in all 


20. Society in C 
20. 


Concord, N 


Mrs, Lucy J. Sturtevant).++++-<++-++ §0.00 
20. Society in ew Brighton, Staten 
Tsland, N.Y..ceer esse ones seeeerensees 46,00 
20. a eae of Society in Plainfield, 
20. Society in Syracuse, N.Y 125.00 
20 Society in Vineland, N.J.-. 20,00 
20. Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 
York, N.Y. sess sse0 vere eee 100,00 
20, Society in Helena, Mont.. . 50.00 
22, Society in Topeka, Kan... SP fen 16.45 
22. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
Mimn.... 2.22 sere ee eens 5.00 
. Society in Rockland. 10,00 
. Society in Portland, Ore 150.00 
100.00 


$43,362.48 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
2s Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Longfellow Pierce. 


On January 24 Mrs. Anne Longfellow 
Pierce died in her home at Portland, Me. 


She had reached the great age of more 
than fourscore years and ten. Hers was a life 
wholly identified with her native city, and, 
except for the very brief period of her marriage, 
with the house and home in which she was born. 
This home she shared at first with the others of 
that remarkable family of Stephen Longfellow, 
her father. And, as time went on and the 
parents passed away, she preseryed.the home 
for the family and friends. Thus, as could not 
otherwise have been, the two brothers who were 
led away from their native city, Henry W.. Long- 
fellow, the poet, and Samuel Longfellow, the 
preacher, never lost that intimate communion 

_ with the home of their birth which they have so 
richly immortalized in their writings. 

Mrs. Pierce taught all who knew her definite 
lessons of sweetness, wisdom, gentleness, refine- 
ment, She had a spirit of rare simplicity and 
genuineness. Hers was a pure religious nature, 

‘hurtured in the strong faith of the Unitarian 
movement with which in Portland her father 
was so closely allied. Instructed by the saintly 
influence of Dr. Ichabod: Nichols of the First 
Parish, many of whose sayings, chiefly by the 
initiative of Mrs: Pierce, were’ published in |a 
book, “Remembered Words,” all that is lovely, 
all that is kind, all that is of good report, found 
place in that great and good soul who made the 
lives of all who knew her richer, stronger, more 
serious, more hopeful of the common life of 
earth and heaven. 

PorTLAND, Mz. 


Ms. Brooke Herford. 


General sympathy will be felt throughout our 
body with Dr. Brooke Herford in his sad loss 
b the death of his wife. Mrs. Herford was Han- 
nah, daughter of William Hankinson of Hale, 
an old Cheshire family. She married Dr. Her- 
ford on the 22d of June, 1852, and bore him 
three sons and six daughters. Beth in this 
country and in America Mrs. Herford has done 
good work outside her home duties. Thus in 
‘America she took a very active part in the 
‘Women’s Alliance. And, on returning to Eng- 
land, she for some years took an active part in 
Postal Mission and other women’s work. Mrs. 
Herford passed away somewhat suddenly on 
Saturday last at Bournemouth. She_ had 

‘yeached the age of seventy-eight, and of late 
years her public work in our cause had _ of 
course to be in great measure relinquished. The 
funeral, after cremation, took place at Hale, in 
Cheshire —Christian Life. ¥ 


beauty per se. 
masters of the curve. 
and examples of fine curving are rare.’ 
So many persons haye commented on the curves of 
this Cheval Glass that we select it to-day for special men- 
tion. “It certainly is drawn to lines of classic grace, and 
its beauty is worthy of study. 


seepene teeee 1,000.00 


272 Congress Street, - “ . 


22 
THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


CLASSIC 
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CURVES. 


Not one curve in ‘fifty in modern cabinet-work has 
The designers of a century ago were 
We have lost the art in our time, 


The mirror is a 50-inch plate. 


‘The Power and Promise of 


the: Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


».. CONTENTS ... 


- \ Phe Inheritance of Unitarians. 


The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
eo ee i ES 


Mr: CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-x901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A. Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


BY 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


There is some vigor in 
the carving of the claw feet. Owing to the demand for 
this pattern, we build it in three woods,—maple, oak, and 
mahogany. 


‘Paine Furniture Co., 
RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 Canal St., Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons! has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to. Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6, Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 3 : 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ieee shah Sunset.’? (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer. 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to, the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 
18. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


fs I> Religions and Religion. 
. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. II. The Universe. 

16. 1V. Man. 

17. VY. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God. 

20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. Vl. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24, X. The Church. 

25. XI. ‘Hells. 

26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. : 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. William Rounse- 
ville Alger, D.D.) 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


“Yes, I consider my life a failure.” “O 
Henry, how sad! Why should you say that?” 
“J spend all my time making money enough to 
buy food and clothes, and the food disagrees 
with me and my clothes don’t fit.”—Zife. 


Mr. Hilton: “Have you opened that bottle of 
champagne, Bridget?” Bridget: “Faith, Istarted 
to open it, an’ it began to openitself. Sure, the 
mon that filled that bottle must ’av’ put in two 
quarts instead of wan.”—Philadelphia Record. 


An old Missouri farmer, coming home from 
the weekly prayer-meeting, awoke his spouse 
with, “I tell ye, Mandy, ’twas a glorious 
meetin’.” “Why, Si?” grunted Mandy. ‘“Be- 
cause I spoke,” returned the elated Sii—C/ud 


Woman. 


“This,” said the patent medicine man, “is my 
great regulator for chills and fever.” “Guaran- 
teed to cure ’em, eh?” remarked the plain citi- 
zen. “Not exactly. But it makes the chills 
come on warm days and the fever on cold days.” 
Philadelphia’ Press. 


Here is a story from the Baptist conference at 
Leicester. A minister found himself at chapel 
one morning without his sermon. “My dear 
brethren,” he exclaimed, “I can only give you 
now what God will send me; but to-night I will 
come back better prepared.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


Here is an actual pleasantry. When my 
egal boy was quite a cub, he came into the 


ouse, crying. ‘What is the matter?’ said the 
oldest sister. “That fellow out there hit me in 
the nose.” “Well, why didn’t you hit him 


back?” “I hit him back frst,” quoth the little 
pagan. 


A little girl with a bad cold made some re- 
mark concerning money, and was laughed at by 
her father, who pretended to understand her as 
saying “bunny.” Later in the day she met a 
playmate, to whom she said : “I have the worstest 
cold. This morning I tried to say money, and I 
said rabbit.”—Pacifie Unitarian. 


A popular Boston doctor tells this story of his 
-active nine-year-old boy. Not long ago his 
teacher kept him after school, and had a serious 
talk with him. Finally, she said, “I certainly 
shall have to ask your father to come and see 
me.” “Don’t you do it,” said the boy. The 
teacher thought she had made an impression. 
“Yes,” she repeated, “I must send for your 
father.” “You better not,” said the boy. “Why 
not?” inquired the teacher. ‘“‘’Cause he charges 
#3 a visit.” 


Before Bismarck made a united Germany, a 
Yankee once had his carriage stopped at the 
frontier of a petty prince’s country. The con- 
troller at the custom-house sharply demanded 
the keys of the tourist’s trunks, which his sub- 
ordinate began handling roughly. “Here, hands 
off’? shouted the Vankee. “I didn’t come 
from the United States of America to be con- 
trolled by you! Put those trunks back! I'll 
turn back. You’re no country: you’re only a 
spot. I’H go around you.” And he did.— 
London King. 


A stretch of road, running past Sam Rawson’s 
house, was in notoriously poor condition, al- 
though Sam declared that he had paid liberally 
to have it put in good order; and there was 
general interest when Sam rose to make his 
statement before the selectmen at the town 
meeting. “I’d just like to say one thing,” he 
drawled. “I don’t want to make any fuss, but I’'d 
just like to ask the honorable board of highway- 
men” — That was as far as he could get. A 
roar of laughter swept over the town meeting, 
and showed its effects in the red faces of the 
“highwaymen.” 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL f 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining # 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT MADE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMOUS 


About one-half the 
Refrigerators 
sold are 
“White Mountains” : 
all the trouble 
comes from the 

other half, 


. Flues, 
Waste Pipe, 
Ice Chamber, 

Grate and 

Sliding Shelves 
ALL REMOVABLE 
for cleansing. 
Your Choice, Pine 
or Hardwood. 


Sold everywhere. 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N.H, 


In Sterling 
Silver. 


The latest 
Patterns 
and most — 
Desirable 


S P oons Weights. 


FosTER & Co 


32 WEST STREET, 


A PIANO 


a 
PROPOC *ON. 
By our unique plan you 


\v a piano of 
the very highest quality at a. > G -», on Easy 
Payments, avoiding all risk ¢ “a ®& ‘imposed 
upon, Our catalogue for the  \and, if 
no dealer sells them near you, a, % etter 
containing lowest prices and ex. Be 2s how 
easy it is to buy of us (on monthly,* , if 
you wish), even if you live in the mo™¢@ ‘s 
city or village in the United States, guar. 
satisfaction, or it may be returned to us 
expense for railway freights both ways. _-ar 
old piano as part payment if you wish. Let us 
explain. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston, 


Ay FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 

AWre HAVE. FURN/SHED 4510001826, PP 

Mea (nwa, SCHOOL b £0,182 ot 
INE’ 


BOSTON 


NEELY & CO, 
i WEST-TROY, N.Y. 
CHIMES, Ero, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


(28) [Arnis ay ‘gor 


New England Mutual ~ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190f-+++++++ i0|s'9 o's (pe cie AO} E 
Pe ernst orci rt ctasesners: RECS 
; $3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ._F. STEVENS, President. 
both Set 3 pe FOSTER, Vice-President. 


RULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Seo’y. 


"WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought. for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: d the 
Dakotas. Carrenseudiacar solicited. i Ng 


Ss, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Educational. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


be! Soars 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

( CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 

ers, The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the References: 2,500 li 

n 

el 


. Send for circular, _Head masters: Fra 
Hoyt Wood, re H d), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Edward Bailey, wp Cena, Mathes sak 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Head Masters. 


rag 


Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert. training f 
little girls under twelve years of Oe a pie Nae 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 8R.. 
GRBENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. KE. E. Hale, D,D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


ad L 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 65 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON. 


~ 


